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MRS. HORN. 


M**: Horn, the subject of our present Memoir, has for 
some time possessed no considerable degree of pub- 
lic favour, and very deservedly so, for her talents in public 
are not more respectable than her character in private is 
exemplary. She is the second daughter of Mr. Edward Ray, 
who is well known as the proprietor of the Cheltenham thea- 
tre, and of many others in that circuit. He himself, at a very 
early period of life, evinced a strong predilection for every 
thing connected with the drama, and frequently indulged his 
favourite propensity with some others of his friends at a pri- 
vate theatre in the city; till, at length, unable to resist the 
prevailing inclination of his mind, he relinquished the occu- 
pation of a merchant, for which he was originally intended, 
and embraced the stage as a profession. At the age of six 
years, Miss Matilda Ray, now Mrs. Horn, was adopted by a 
lady of great respectability, whose husband was then an opu- 
lent merchant in the city, and she was educated immedi- 
ately under her own eye. Every attention was judiciously 
paid to the more solid acquirements as well as to the em- 
bellishments necessary for a female destined for highly re- 
spectable society ; but about the time she reached her twelfth 
year, the kind friends who had taken such pains with their 
amiable and interesting protégée were by a variety of mis- 
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fortunes in commerce, obliged to break up their establish- 
ment, and Miss M. Ray returned to the protection of her own 
family. 

At this time her father was proprietor of the Cheltenham 
theatre, and the accomplishments and personal charms of his 
daughter, now ripening into perfection, combined with a 
talent for scenic representations, induced him to bring her 
before the public. We regret the necessity of the step, though 
we rejoice in the gratification it has afforded us, and it is 
with pleasure we add, that her success was fully adequate to his 
most sanguine expectations. Cheltenham was the place se- 
lected for her debit, and she afterwards played successively 
at all the other theatres belonging to her father with much 
satisfaction to him, and with equal credit to herself. 

During the first season of her theatrical career, she be- 
came known to the celebrated Mr. Bannister, then of Drury 
Lane, whose superior discernment soon discovered the rising 
merits of the youthful performer, and he made so favour- 
able a report of her talents to Mr. Wroughton, the manager 
of that theatre, that he was induced to make a proposal to 
her father to bring her to town. ‘This being accepted, she 
arrived in London at the latter end of the season of 1808-9, 
and made her first appearance on the metropolitan stage in 
the character of Albina Mandeville. From the success which 
attended her exertions, the manager immediately concluded 
an engagement at a liberal rising salary for five years. 

The second season after her appearance in London, she 
married Mr. Charles Horn of the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, 
son of Mr. F. C. Horn, of His Majesty’s Ancient Concerts, 
a man well known both for his amiable character and musical 
talents, and she continued in that theatre for ten years; during 
the two last of which, however, she suffered so much from de- 
licate health that she was obliged to relinquish her engagement. 
On her recovery, she closed with the proposals of Mr. T. Dibdin, 
of the Surrey Theatre, where she has since remained, sus- 
taining the first line of business with considerable ability, 


and gradually acquiring a fame which is like to prove as 
durable as honourable, 
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MARRIAGE; 
A TALE. 


PRL EF 


Many and sharp the num’rous ills 
Inwoven with our frame; 
More pointed still we make ourselves, 
Regret, remorse, and shame. Beans. 





AGnes turned deadly pale at the information, and tears 
started into her eyes; her emotion was not lost upon De 
Courcy, and a fear lest she should havef{discovered his secret 
shot through his mind, but the suspicion was almost as in- 
stantly repelled as conceived: she had shewn so little curio- 
sity about the method of his spending his time in London, 
had never breathed the slightest reproach at his protracted 
absence, and had even seemed scrupulously to have avoided 
every question that might have implied either unusual interest 
or suppressed displeasure, and had, at the same time, appeared 
so uniformly cheerful, and her behaviour had been so ex- 
quisitely, though unobtrusively tender to himself, that he felt 
the idea of her being acquainted with his motives was both 
improbable and impossible. ‘‘ What is the matter, my Ag- 
nes?” enquired he, affectionately. ‘‘ Oh! nothing,” she hastily 
replied: ‘“‘I was grieved at first at the thought of parting 
with you, and afterwards, perhaps, a little afraid to tell you 
a scheme I have in my head. DeCourcy,” she continued, 
looking beseechingly in his face, as she twisted her fingers 
in the bright curls that shaded his brow, “my own De 
Courcy, let me go with you?” 

“With me, to London!” he exclaimed in astonishment, 
“ surely you jest!” 

“You may be well surprised,” she replied, ‘‘ but I am really 
in earnest, Lady Crawford, my old schvolfellow and friend, 
has frequently pressed me to spend some time with her in town, 
and as I am not quite comfortable about Edward’s health, 
and your journey, you say, is indispensible, I think amore 
favourable opportunity of obtaining advice for him could not 
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have offered itself than the present, nor one which could have 
been attended with so little expence. Say then, dearest, 
have I your consent?” 

De Courcy was thunderstruck: was she indeed as igno- 
rant as he believed, or was she going as a spy upon his 
actions? His heart smote him for a thought so unworthy of 
the generous frankness of her disposition; but could he al- 
low her to attend him where she must be a constant restraint 
upon him, and destroy all hopes of passing his time unob- 
served with Lady Desmond. He was convinced some extra- 
ordinary cause beyond what he could fathom, could alone 
draw her from her seclusion and induce her to mingle with 
the great and gay; but he was incredulous as to the osten- 
sible one she affirmed, for till now she had never expressed 
any particular fear on her child’s account; but be what it 
might, he felt he could not, with any degree of propriety, re- 
fuse her. ‘‘ Have I then your consent?” she again urged, 
as she watched, with eager eyes, the indicision that marked 
his countenance, and still more fondly pressing his cheek. 
“ Most certainly,” said be at length, returning her salute, “if 
you really wish it.” Agnes threw herself into his arms. 
‘‘ Bless you, my beloved,” she exclaimed with emotion; ‘a 
thousand thanks for the permission. May Heaven,” she con- 
tinued emphatically, “restore us in happiness to our dear 
home, and in its renewed delights make us forget that we 
have ever left it,” then quitting the room, she left him to 
pursue alone his conjecture as to her extraordinary reso- 
lution. 

Agnes required but little preparation for her journey; and 
writing instantly to her friend to apprise her of her inten- 
tion, the whole party left Westbrook in a few days, and 
reached the residence of Lady Crawford in perfect safety. 
As it was late in the evening when they arrived, De Courcy 
had no opportunity of seeing Lady Desmond that night, but 
as early the next morning as decorum would permit, he 
bent his steps to Grosvenor-square. Nothing could exceed 
the consternation and distress of her ladyship on hearing 
that Agnes had accompanied him, nor could any thing that 
he said for a length of time succeed in pacifying her. “ Talk 
not to me of command of feeling?” she replied to his persua- 
sions, “can I forget how I have injured her, or be insen- 
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sible to my own degraded situation? I can never meet her, 
yet how is it possible to avoid her? No, De Courcy, I will 
fly from you both, and leaving this once blest abode of hap- 
piness, bury in seclusion my misery and disgrace.” This 
resolution in the utmost alarm, he combated with all the 
eloquence he was master of, and pointed out to her the 
little risk she ran of encountering the object of her terror, 
if she really wished it. ‘ Agnes,” Said he, “‘ whatever may 
be her motive for coming to town, will never, I am sure, 
join in any fashionable party where you are likely to be; 
cards, therefore, will be exchanged between you, and as you 
do not visit Lady Crawford, all further intercourse will be 
atan end.” “True,” replied her still-undecided ladyship ; 
but remember, Desmond will certainly make a point of our 
intimacy, and how can I decline it?” “ How?’ cried De 
Courcy, “why surely you have forgotten that Desmond 
leaves town to-morrow for a month; every objection to your 
remaining is, therefore, obviated, and I will take care to 
make such excuses to Agnes as I am sure will satisfy her, 
and prevent hertaking any notice whatever of your not press- 
ing a further acquaintance for the present; say then you will 
consent to stay, and do not render an existence, already 
wretched, too miseradle to be borne.” 

What a profanation of words! but such is the language 
of the sensualist: the sufferer stretches himself in peace 
upon his uneasy couch, the prisoner lays him down to rest 
upon his pallet of straw, and the outcast eats his unsavoury 
morsel without a murmur; but the slave of his passions, 
marring the fairest face of creation by his excesses, alone 
exclaims against the bitterness of his fate, and retorts upon 
his righteous Judge the evils of which he is himself the 
cause. 

De Courcy had too powerful an advocate in the heart of 
Lady Desmond to allow her to be proof against his solici- 
tations, and at length upon his promising to guard against 
all possibility of a rencontre, she gave him the wished-for 
assurance, and the undeserving husband of the gentle Agnes 
forgot in this reprieve from his fears every other sensation 
than delight at being restored to her beautiful, but frail, 
rival. 

_He had, however, calculated very falsely in supposing that 
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Agnes would refuse mixing in the gay circle; for, contrary 
to his expectations, she declined but very few invitations, 
and appeared sedulously to endeavour to adorn herself to 
the utmost advantage; always elegant in her dress, simpli- 
city alone had hitherto characterised her, but she now admitted 
decorations, which at once displayed, in the utmost perfection, 
the natural charms and the correct taste of the wearer. Un- 
affected, animated, and intelligent, though she never appeared 
to seek for admiration, she by no means shrank from it; 
while such was the propriety of her manners, and the al- 
most immaculate purity of her appearance, that virtue seemed 
to draw a circle round her, which the dissolute could not 
dare to invade, nor the presumptuous venture to encroach upon. 
All this was amazement to De Courcy, who could scarcely 
believe that it was in reality the gentle Agnes that he be- 
held, or that the graceful, fascinating being before him was 
indeed the wife who had before lived only for him. There 
was a time when to have seen her thus the object of gene- 
ral and deserved approbation would have made him the hap- 
piest of mortals, but of that gratification he had deprived him- 
self; his heart was now torn with love for another, and the 
very goodness and acknowledged charms of his wife were 
but subjects of reproach and condemnation. The only plea- 
surable sensation which he was capable of receiving, was 
through the medium of his vanity, which through all his dis- 
tresses was still the predominant weakness of his mind; the 
constant repetition of ‘‘ Who is the loveliest, Lady Desmond, 
or Mrs. De Courcy?” with the addition of, ‘‘ Why does her 
ladyship seclude herself from that world of which she is the 
boast and ornament?” always awoke its accustomed thrill 
in his breast, as with a glow of exultation which marked 
still further his degeneracy, he owned to himself that the two 
beings who were thus considered without a competitor were 
one the avowed, and the other the concealed, property of 
himself. In the indulgence of such thoughts, he found 
an occasional relief to the restlessness and impatience which 
devoured him ; but deprived of all hope of meeting her lady- 
ship in public, every hour that he could steal away unobserved 
were devoted to her in private. 

Above a fortnight had passed away in this manner, and 
De Courcy congratulated himself upon the little probability 
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of a rencontre now taking place, when one morning Lady 
Desmond, who had, during the whole of his visit, appeared 
unusually out of spirits and agitated, interrupted his fond 
enquires as to the cause, by suddenly asking, if Agnes in- 
tended being at the party who were to grace the splendid 
ball given by the Duchess of Carlisle that evening. 

‘‘I believe so,” he replied; ‘“‘ but why do you wish to 
know? I will return as usual to you, as soon as I can make 
my escape.” “ Then I will go too,” she exclaimed, regard- 
less of the remainder of the sentence; “I must see this 
paragon whom ali tongues conspire to praise—nay, do not 
oppose me,” she continued, seeing him about to speak; “I 
am resolved to behold the woman whom I have injured, she 
who is doubly the object of my envy, the wife, the virtuous 
wife of De Courcy.” Finding her thus firm in her determi- 
nation, he did not attempt to shake it, and, perhaps, was 
secretly pleased at the idea of drawing her again into that 
circle which had lost its allurements since she had deserted 
it, but he trembled with ill-concealed agitation as the hour 
approached for the expected meeting. 

Lady Crawford’s party had arrived some time before the 
appearance of Lady Desmond; surrounded by the admiring 
throng, Agnes sat unconscious of what was passing in the 
mind of her husband, who had retired to a short distance 
from her; but as her eye occasionally caught the glance of 
recognition or the passing smile of him she loved, the bright 
blush of affection overspread her cheek, and gave an addi- 
tion charm to her countenance. The place where he stood 
was partly involved in shade by the large folds of the win- 
dow curtain, and he had selected it because it afforded him 
the double opportunity of remarking all that passed, and 
of securing him from observation. With a beating heart, he 
watched every fresh approach, but the object of his solicitude 
still continued absent, and he began to think she had al- 
tered her determination; but at length the murmur of her 
name, accompanied with the usual tones of adulation as she 
passed along, reached his ear: his perturbation now became 
so violent that, unable to support himself, he leaned against 
a pillar, and sense and perception for a few seconds seemed 
to fail him. The crowd drew back as she advanced towards 
the Duchess, who was in earnest conversation with Agnes, 
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but instantly perceiving her, she extended her hand towards 
her, and with visible gratification introduced her to her beau- 
tiful companion. 

Recovering himself with a strong effort, De Courcy now 
looked up, and attentively observed the two beings in whose 
hands he felt his destiny was placed. Agnes had risen to 
receive her ladyship, and the majestic form of the one was 
finely contrasted by the sylph-like figure of the other. The 
penetrating eyes of Lady Desmond glanced over the elegant 
being before her with scrutinizing earnestness; but almost 
immediately shading them under their long lashes, she cast 
them on the ground, while a degree of paleness overspread 
her beautiful features, which softening the brilliancy of her 
complexion, rather heightened than diminished their loveliness. 
Her black hair was parted on her forehead, and descended 
in light curls upon her polished neck, which was partly con- 
cealed, partly displayed by the veil which suspended from 
her head fell in graceful folds around her. On the other 
hand, a more than usual dignity of manner distinguished the 
returning salute of Agnes; the arch playfulness of her parted 
lip settled into a gentle but serious smile, a crimson blush 
suffused itself over her delicate cheek, and her eyes beamed 
with an expression, which, though it lost none of the sweet- 
ness which distinguished it, assumed a character which 
seemed to awe the beholder. Bright in conscious virtue, 
she appeared to De Courcy to stand a reproving spirit 
while the other looked a fallen angel bending under her 
rebuke. 














( To be continued.) 





THE DUTIES OF A KING. 


WHEN the town of Grifenberg was burnt to the ground, Free 
deric the Great of Prussia rebuilt the whole place at his own 
expense; the inhabitants sent deputies to the king, to thank 
him for this benevolent proof of his favour. “ You have no 
reason,” said he, “to thank me; it is my duty to assist my 
subject in distress: for no other purpose am I king.” 
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TO THE EDITOR 





OF 


THE LADIES’ MONTHLY MUSEUM. 






SIR, 






Since you have been so obliging as to say you have no 
objection to hear from me again, I have devoted the few 
Spare minutes I am mistress of to your service; my letter has 
taken a good while writing because it is always a rule with 
me never to break into my regular plans for the day, for I 
always think that order and economy in our time are as ne- 














business,” said I, “and what little mystery there is in it 


cessary and as much duties as many of the principal ob- 
ligations of our lives. My acquaintance often wonder at the 
: quantity of needlework I do, and yet am able to employ my- 
self in so many different ways, and enjoy so many amuse- 
ments. ‘ I cannot think,” said Mrs. Weakly to me one day, 
*“ how you possibly contrive to do what you do. I am sure 
I am always at work at one thing or another, and yet I 
never get so much finished as you do; and as to visiting or 
reading, I can never go out fora few evenings, or take up 
| a book, without being overwhelmed with confusion; and your 
i servants are just like yourself, while mine are really enough 
. to distract me; and your house is always so beautifully neat 
: (though I never see any thing like cleaning going forward) 
| that I quite envy you, and wonder how you manage. I de- 
clare, my own often makes me ashamed, though it frequently 
| undergoes a thorough scouring from top to bottom. I really 
dread the time; for while they are making one part comfort- 
able, the rest is all in disorder, and I am just frightened to 
death lest any one should call, and catch me in such an 
uproar; but to be sure, you have no men, and that makes 
such a difference.” ‘I cannot boast of much art in the 


























I will soon explain: I always divide both my own and my 
servant’s time into portions, and never suffer common occur- 
rences to interfere with any of these regulations, nor allow 
of any ‘ It will do to-morrows!’ and by knowing exactly how 
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much time each of their occupations will occupy, I am able 
to tell when to find fault, and when toexcuse. My only art 
then is—regularity, and my only mystery—keeping to the plan 
I have laid down. It is not men that make the difference, 
nor children either; a good manager will never let either 
the one or the other disarrange a well-regulated family, but 
will make proper allowances, and order her work accordingly ; 
and if all young housekeepers would follow my method, I 
am sure they would neither find it difficult nor troublesome, 
but a source of pleasure and a great preventative of those 
little uneasinesses which render domestic life more uncom- 
fortable than real evils.” 

“ But surely, Mrs. Deborah, you will allow that you are 
fortunate in one respect, for you cannot but own that ser- 
vants are now intolerably bad, and that there is scarcely a 
good one to be met with.” ‘I own, indeed,” said I, “ that 
they are very diflerent to what they used to be, but I must 
also own I think the fault lies a great deal in ourselves; good 
mistresses make good servants, and if the former attended 
more to their duties, the latter would less frequently neglect 
theirs ; and I don’t see how we can reasonably expect good 
order, economy, and prudence in them, if we are deficient in 
such qualities ourselves.” ‘ But dress, Mrs. Deborah, who- 
ever saw servants dress as they donow?’ ‘* And who, let 
me ask you, ever saw mistresses dress as they do? We set 
them the example, and, therefore, we have no right to com- 
plain of their following it.” 

This part of our conversation reminds me that I said I 
had some observations to make upon this very point, and 
certainly nothing seems more worthy of a little notice, for it 
is without doubt a source of a great deal of evil; never, in 
my memory has dress been at the height, or composed of 
the expensive materials that it is at present, and ’I own it is 
frequently my wonder how people of all ranks can get the 
money to appear as they do; but it is never surprising to 
me to hear of distresses and bankruptcies, and when 
that sensible old lady who wrote to you sometime since up- 
on the necessity of reform in our manners, and told us, that 
instead of laying all the blame to Ministers for the general 
poverty that prevailed, we ought to take some share of it to 
ourselves for our want of economy, she might have added, for 
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our extravagance in this respect too; but, perhaps, she in- 
cluded it in what she said; be that as it may, I cannot han- 
dle the subject as she would have done, but I only speak 
from my own experience, and leave you, Mr. Editor, to judge 
whether I am right. It was but last month that having or- 
dered a bonnet to be made for me, I do assure you, the 
trimming alone cost more than the bonnet itself would have 
done some twenty or thirty years since, and when I went to 
pay my bill and expressed my astonishment at the charge, 
Mrs. Tasty stopped me short by saying, ‘‘ You need not be 
surprised, Mrs. Deborah, this very dress which I am now 
making up cost only fifteen shillings in the shop, and be- 
fore I send it out of my hands it will amount to at least 
four pounds; so much trimming is worn, that no lady would 
think of wearing a plain gown now; for though to be sure 
it comes to a good deal, one had better, you know, be out 
of the world, ma’am, than out of the fashion.” ‘ Better ne- 
ver in the world,” said I, “ than make such a bad use of it 
as to be the means of the misery and disgrace as such ex- 
travagance must bring; but that expression has been both 
the cause and excuse of many a silly and many an unwar- 
rantable expence; but in my opinion, that woman graces so- 
ciety most who is not afraid to wear a plain gown, though 
it is not a fashionable one, when she feels that either her 
own or her husband’s pocket must suffer for her finery.” 
‘‘ Why, I cannot but say,” she returned, ‘‘ that I never had 
such expensive articles in my shop since I began business 
as I have had this last year; I have sold many dresses at 
eight guineas each, and a great number of bonnets at three.” 
‘‘ Well then,” said I, ‘there is either a great deal more 
money, or a great deal more dishonesty in the land than I 
ever gave it credit for, I have beard much talk of the na- 
tional debt, and of national bankruptcy, and though I don’t 
pretend to know much about either, I must say, I think our 
sex are doing their part to hasten the latter if they have 
nothing to do with the former.” We all, sir, require the aid 
of a little decoration; the old ladies to repair their lost 
charms, and the young ones to set off their’s to advantage, 
and it is the duty of every woman to dress with becoming 
propriety, according to her circumstances; but if she does 
more than this, or spends so much upon herself that she 
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has nothing to bestow on others, she is not only blamable, 
but, in my opinion, incurs a serious offence, and has a 
good deal to answer for. Some of my young readers may 
probably say, that dress was as expensive, if not more so, 
when I was young: but they must recollect, that those dresses 
were durable, and though they cost much at first, they lasted 
almost a person’s life; but that is not the case with those 








' of the present day, for notwithstanding they are exorbitant 


in price, they are flimsy in texture, and soon spoiled, and 
are then"either thrown aside as good for nothing, or given to 
servants to make a smart shew for a little time, to whom they 
are of no farther use than inspiring them with notions which 
are extremely unbecoming to their stations, and which their 
grandmothers would have laughed to see in them, and hence 
we have so many shabby fine servants, and so many slat- 
ternly wives. They must also remember, that ladies were 
not then, as now, ashamed to appear twice together in the 
same dress, consequently they did not require so great a 
variety in their wardrobe; indeed, few persons of my stamp 
ever thought of buying a new gown oftener than once in 
two years, At that time too there was a distinction between 
the different ranks of life, which I am sure there is not at 
present, unless, indeed, the order of things is reversed ; for 
it is certain, both my grocer’s and butcher’s wives make a 
much smarter appearance than [ do myself, and wear clothes 
which I should think scarcely becoming my own station, 
though I am the daughter of a clergyman, and sister to the 
first physician in the country. 

Every age has its follies, as I said before, and I make no 
doubt there were old women like me, who railed at the follies 
of my youthful days; but without prejudice I may affirm there 
is something extremely wrong at present, and I very much 
suspect it arises ina great measure from our ridiculous and 
overstrained Jove of education both of rich and poor, and 
the false notions of refinement, which we are every hour in- 
culcating in them, and as such I conceive every one who 
wishes well to society, ought to join in pointing out an evil 
which must multiply in proportion as population itself in- 
creases. My young readers must not suppose me a crabbed old 
maid, whois envious of advantages which she did not possess 
herself; on the contrary, I love the rising generation, and I 
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only grieve to see them so misled, and when I hear of their 
time being engaged entirely by a variety of things, which are in 
themselves trifles, I cannot but lament the misapplication of 
what is of so much value tothem. You may know more of fa- 
shionable manners, Mr. Editor, than I do, but if you do not, 
I think what I am going to tell you will as much surprise you as 
itdid me. Asking a young lady the other day, who belongs 
to a very celebrated boarding-school, (I beg pardon, but 
you must excuse me, for my memory is very bad, and these 
refinements on names are always confusing me, I mean—es- 
tablishment) how she spent her time at school, she mentioned 
ameng her other avoeations her attendance on “ the posture 
master.” 

‘“‘ The what, my dear?” said I, turning my head aside to 
her, for I ama little deaf of one ear, and I thought I had 
misunderstood her. 

“* The posture-master, ma’am,” she replied. 

** And will you be so good as to tell me what that is,” 
I returned, “ for really, my dear, I am ignorant what that 
«gentleman can teach,” 

‘“* Oh, dear! ma’am,” said she, smiling, ‘‘ we learn to sit or 
recline gracefully, o-——-” 

** Mercy upon me!” exclaimed I, “what shall we have 
next? if this be médern education, thank goodness, I have 
not a child to educate!” for, indeed, I was shocked; yes, 
sir, shocked at such folly and extravagance, and more so at the 
consequences which any rationdi being might expect from such 
instruction ; you may smile at my simplicity or prudery, if you 
please, but ithink if such accomplishments as these are taught, 
we must not be surprised, if licentiousness of morals should 
increase, or female chastity be quite banished from us. Hea- 
ven forbid that I should wish to shut the gates of knowledge 
on my fellow-creatures, but I must alter my opinion very 
much before I can believe the present system of general edu- 
cation is conducive either to the happiness of the rich, or the 
welfare of the poor; but I have here touched upon a subject 
which requires a great deal more time and consideration than 
I can at present give it. I therefore refer it to another 
opportunity, and must now beg leave to subscribe myself, 

Sir, your obliged and humble servant, 
DEBORAH OLDSTYLE. 


VOL. XII.—S. I. Zz 
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REMORSE; 


A TALE. 





To shew that happiness is not to be attained even by the com- 
pletion of our most ardent wishes, while a consciousness exists 
of our baving in the pursuit committed any flagrant breach of 
moral rectitude, or sacrificed to selfish gratification the bonds 
of faith, the ties of duty, or the claims of kindred, has been 
the laudable aim of a writer*, who with every capability of 
rendering the lesson as instructive as interesting, was snatched 
in the prime of life from the circle of tenderly-attached rela- 
tives and friends, whose admiration of her talents excited her 
to exertion, and whose respect for her virtues must render her 
loss a subject of deep and permanent regret. Without pre- 
tending to the abilities of the lamented author of Emmeline, it 
may not be deemed too presuming in another to follow the 
path she has marked out at an humble distance, and endea- 
vour to blend instruction with amusement in a tale formed upon 
the same model, though executed with inferior skill, and hastily 
composed, more through a conviction of its utility, than with 
an idea of its deserving to be placed in competition with that 
beautiful though unfinished production. 

All that beauty, grace, sweetness, and sensibility, could 
contribute to render woman fascinating, were lavishly be- 
stowed upon the only daughter of Sir Philip Beauclerc, and 
when, at the age of seventeen, she first emerged from seclu- 
sion to mect the gaze of an admiring world, her youthful 
heart fluttered with rapture, and her eyes sparkled with ani- 
mation, as she beheld in her train lovers of rank and fortune 
and of the highest celebrity; to choose among them was diffi- 
cult ; her fancy wavered, her heart was untouched; she could 
make no election, but her father, more experienced in the 
ways of the world, and anxious to secure for her a brilliant 
establishment ere the novelty of her appearance should lose 
its effect, directed her attention to Mr. Devereux, as an ad- 
mirer whose regard was worth obtaining, and whose views were 





* Mrs. Brunton, the author of “ Self Control,” “ Discipline,” and 
an unfinished tale, entitled “‘ Emmeline.” 
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wholly disinterested. Emmeline herself saw in him nothing 
to disapprove ; he was handsome, well bred, even elegant, dis- 
tinguished for his abilities in the senate, had an ample fortune, 
and bore an unimpeachable character; what more could she 
desire? Her assent was given unhesitatingly; and received 
exultingly ; and the splendour of the nuptials was for a time 
the general topic of conversation. 

Mr. Devereux was too proud of his lovely wife to bury her 
in solitude; Mrs. Devereux was too happy to conceal her fe- 
licity from the world. For some time, she trod the gay rou- 





_ tine of pleasure with light unhesitating steps, but temporary 


seclusion became necessary, and, for a time, Emmeline de- 
voted herself with unreluctant assiduity to the tender cares 
which maternal duty imposed. Mr. Devereux, whose official 
situation claimed a considerable share of his time, could not 
endure to be in London without her; he urged her reappear- 
ance in those circles she was wont to grace, and his wishes 
were a law to her. Unfortunate compliance! Among the nu- 
merous friends who frequented the hospitable mansion of Mr. 
Devereux, was Sir Arthur De Clifford, a youth whose rising 
fame was already the theme of every tongue, and whose per- 
sonal attractions and mental acquirements placed him high 
above all competitors. Emmeline had listened to her hus- 
band’s eulogiums of Sir Arthur with unconcealed admiration; 
she had been introduced to his mother and sister, had ex- 
perienced innumerable instances of kind attention from them 
during her occasional seclusions, and even flattered herself that 
she was distinguished by their regard, and all this before she 
had seen Sir Arthur. When he did appear, Emmeline felt per- 
suaded that his warmest encomiasts had not done him justice. 
Sir Arthur, though accustomed to the smiles of the fair, had 
fluttered round the gay circle with an untouched heart; he 
had gazed at beauty with an admiring eye, but the admira- 
tion was transient, while the vain possessor displayed a more 
than equal share of hauteur and affectation; the glare of or- 
nament, the parade of exhibition, might dazzle for a night, 
but it left no impression in the morning, and the same par- 
ties were visited, the same faces met, till familiarity rendered 
all alike indifferent ; but a new attraction presented itself in 
the person of Emmeline, and excited, even at the first view, 
the most lively interest. Admitted in the easy terms of friend- 
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ship to the domestic enjoyments of Mr. and Mrs. Devereux, 
he beheld a young and lovely creature, devoid of every spe- 
cies of guile, devotedly attached to her husband, watching, with 
the earnest eagerness of childhood, every approving glance, 
or timidly shrinking beneath the mildest reproof; cheerful, 
animated, and happy, as innocence and inexperience could 
render her; De Clifford saw tais, and almost unknowingly 
breathed a sigh of regret that he had missed such a trea- 
sure, that he could not find another Emmeline. He even 
dared to imagine that the sentiment Mrs. Devereux felt to- 
wards her husband was not exactly such as he could be 
satisfied with, perhaps not that which he might himself have ex- 
cited, had he met her sooner; it was rather the affectionate 
kindness of a sister, the timid regard which esteems and ad- 
mires, yet shrinks beneath acknowledged superiority. 

Emmeline, on her side, suffered herself insensibly to draw 
comparisons between De Clifford and Devereux, which, by 
some strange infatuation, usually terminated in favour of the 
former, and though her pure mind would have shrunk with 
horror had she known that she was guilty of a crime in me- 
ditation, she suffered herself to be led on by degrees to the brink 
of a dreadful precipice from which no friendly hand had the 
power to save her. 

The education of Emmeline, like that of many other young 
ladies, had been defective in one material point; she had, 
indeed, been regular in attendance at church, and, like others, 
uttered the responses to the Ten Commandments, without the 
slightest apprehension that she should ever be induced ta 
violate any of them; but she had never been taught to re- 
flect, and could not for a moment imagine, that by suffering 
her thoughts to dwell with too much complacency on an ob- 
ject likely to weaken, in the slightest degree, her affection 
for him, whom she had, in the face of Heaven, solemnly vowed 
to love, honour, and obey, was, in fact, a breach of one most 
important to the cause of religion and social harmony. De- 
vereux confided too much in the honour of his friend to sus- 
pect that he could wrong him; and in the simplicity of his 
wife to imagine she could deceive him, yet Devereux was 
wronged—Devereux was deceived! 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SPIRIT OF HISTORY; 


OR, 
Wistorical Essays 


ON GREAT EVENTS RESULTING FROM MINUTE CAUSES, 


(Continued from page 206.) 





The curiosity of the Duke of Orleans, who wanted to know one 
of the persons masked at a ball, occasions the death of many 
nobles, and causes Charles VI, King of France, to become 
frantic. 


CuHARLEs the VI. was of so gloomy and melancholy a dis- 
position, that all the courtiers strove to outdo each other in 
contriving means to amuse him. Nothing was to be seen at 
court but concerts, balls, tilting, and the like; in short, every 
day was distinguished by some new diversion. Queen Blanche 
gave a ball at her hotel in the suburb of St. Marceau. Hon- 
grimen de Jansay, the king’s master of the horse, invented a 
masquerade, representing savages, or wild men, whose habits 
were of linen, upon which very fine tow was fixed with pitch 
to imitate hair. This uncouth kind of dress appeared very 
agreeable in those unpolished times, and was so much boasted 
of at court, that the. king demanded to see it; and was 
so well pleased with it, that he determined to be present at 
the masquerade, It was then settled that the king, dressed 
like a savage, should enter the ball-room holding five other 
savages in chains, which was accordingly executed. 

When the savages were entered, the king loosened them 
that they might dance, and went and seated himself at the 
knees of the Duchess de Berri, who was extremely beautiful, 
At this instant, the Duke of Orleans arrived; and being as- 
tonished at any person’s taking so great a liberty with the 
Duchess de Berri, ordered his pages to bring their flambeaux 
in order that he might discover who this mask was. One of 
the pages having held his torch too near the savages who were 
dancing, set fire to the dresses, which being made of com- 
bustible materials, were instantly in flames. The musicians 
ceased, and nothing was to be heard but the most lament- 
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able cries. One among the sufferers so far forgot his own 
distress as to cry out, “Save the king.” The Duchess de 
Berri, suspecting that he was the person who sat on her 
knees, covered him with her robe, and saved his habit from 
catching fire. All the noblemen who were in the savages’ 
dress were burnt to death except one, who recollecting that 
he had seen not far off a large tub of water, ran and threw 
himself into it. 

This unhappy news was soon spread throughout Paris. The 
people, who loved their king, believing that he was dead, 
uttered the most sorrowful lamentations; but Charles, in or- 
der to satisfy them, mounted on horseback next day, went, 
accompanied by a great number of gentlemen, to return 
thanks to God at the church of Notre Dame. He caused the 
house where the accident happened, to be razed to the ground, 
and founded the chapel of Orleans in the church of the Ce- 
lestines, to pray for the souls of those who perished by this 
catastrophe. 

The danger to which the king had been exposed, affected 
his brain: he imagined he had phantoms or precipices con- 
tinually before his eyes. In short, from that time till his death, 
he continued in a melancholy and languishing condition. This 
event happened in the year 1393. 





Some English noblemen laughing at the complaisance of Ed- 
ward III. to the Countess of Salisbury, occasions the esta- 
blishment of the Order of the Garter, about the year 1343. 


The Countess of Salisbury was one of the most amiable 
women of her time; to all the exterior graces of her per- 
son, were joined an extraordinary vivacity of understanding, 
an admirable penetration, an inexpressible sweetness of tem- 
per, and an incomparable modesty. These qualities, added 
to her birth, would no doubt have entitled her to hold the 
first rank at court; but besides that she preferred rural 
amusements to pomp and grandeur, she thought it incon- 
sistent with her duty to give herself up to the noisy pleasures 
of a court, while her husband was deprived of liberty, he 
being a prisoner in France. 

This amiable countess, therefore, remained at Salisbury 
castle, employed only in her domestic concerns; when David, 
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King of Scotland, whom Edward III. wanted to deprive of 
his crown, made a descent into Northumberland, and having 
put ail to the fire and sword, went to besiege the castle of 
Salisbury. But although that place was commanded only by 
a woman, David met with such a resistance as obliged him 
to raise the siege ; and the countess having fallen on his rear 
guard, killed a great number of his men. 

Edward III. who on the news of the incursions of the Scots 
into Northumberland, had marched to the relief of his subjects, 
not long after went to Salisbury; but he forbore pursuing the 
enemy, because his soldiers were fatigued with forced marches. 
This prince being informed of the stand the countess had made 
against the Scots, and of her courage in attacking them in 
their retreat, thought himself indispensibly obliged to pay her 
a visit to compliment her on her vaiour and success. Ed- 
ward III. was a gallant, polite man; the beauty of the countess 
charmed him; and being persuaded that a king, in order 
to touch the heart of a fair one, has no‘occasion to use the 
same precaution as a private person, he informed her of his 
passion; when finding, by the answer of the countess, that 
his hopes were vain, he soon took his leave, flattering himself 
that absence would prove a remedy for love: but the beauty 
and virtue of the charming countess had made too deep an 
impression upon his heart, to be so easily effaced as he ima- 
gined ; the idea of her loveliness left him no repose. In short, 
some years having passed without his being able to divert 
his thoughts from her, he resolved to see her again: for this 
purpose, he gave an entertainment, at which the principal 
nobility were ordered to be present. 

The countess, notwithstanding her dislike to a eourt, went 
thither in obedience to the orders of the king. The eulogiums 
bestowed on her by the noblemen, and the jealousy excited 
among the other ladies, were the signals by which His Majesty 
was informed of her arrival. As it was solely on her account 
that the entertainment was given, he caused it to begin as 
soonas he knew she was present. The king, whose eyes 
were constantly rivetted on her, was the first who discovered 
her garter fall off in dancing, when he stooped and took it 
up. The countess at first imagining the king had some other 
design, was put into a great confusion: but Edward, guessing 
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at her thoughts, said, ‘* Honi soit qui mal y pense,” (evil be 
to him that evil thinks), and perceiving that several of the 
nobles, astonished at his complaisance, could not help laugh- 
ing, he added, “what you have just now seen shall occasion 
the institution of an order which the greatest nobleman shall 
esteem it an honour to bear.” In consequence of which he 
instituted the Order of the Garter, the knights wearing it on 
their left leg; andthe words Honi soit qui mal y pense, which 
Edward pronounced on taking the countess’s garter, is the 


motto. 








(To be continued- ) 


COLONEL HILL. 


‘In the summer of 1819, the yellow fever committed dread- 
ful havoc among the British troops in Jamaica, particularly 
among some regiments recently arrived. The contagion, like 
that at Malta, was so virulent, that nobody could attend on 
the sick without becoming infected by it: and great numbers 
fell victims solely to their humanity, in administering to the 
wants of their afflicted comrades. The soldiers at length ap- 
palied at the inevitable destiny which awaited every man 
who entered the hospital as an assistant, refused in a body 
to supply the service of the sick any longer. Their officers 
represented to them in moving terms the claims which every 
soldier in affliction had on his brother in arms. After a short 
pause, four privates of the grenadiers stepped forward and 
offered their services. Two of these in a short time fell un- 
der the pestilence, and the other two instantly withdrew their 
assistance. In this hopeless state of things, Colonel Hill of 
the Sth regiment, heroically exclaimed, “‘Then, my men, we 
must change our coats; since I cannot find a man in my 
regiment to attend a sick soldier, I must do it myself.” 
Many days had not elapsed ere this noble-minded officer 
was himself attacked with the malady, and added one more 
to the number of its victims. Colonel Hill was the oldest of- 
ficer in the corps, and had served forty-seven years. 
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MARIA ; 
A TALE. 


(Concluded from page 251.) 





‘““The measure of misery now seemed full, and it fell to 
my lot to communicate the heart-rending intelligence; it 
was in vain that I urged the necessity of fortitude, and the 
absolute demand there was now for the exertion of those 
splendid abilities and various attainments with which she 
was blessed; abandoning herself to every extravagance of dis- 
tress, my words passed unheeded, and I found it was not 
in my power to undo in a few conversations, the work of 
years. The nourishment of grief, however, preyed upon her 
delicate frame, and I began to entertain serious fears for her 
life; but time effected what argument could not, and though 
her constitution had received a dangerous shock, she gradually 
recovered, and I at length prevailed upon her to accept a 
very eligible situation in a family I was well acquainted 
with. But here again her unformed judgment and unbridled sen- 
sibility rendered her incompetent to the task and wretched in 
herself; she could learn, but she could not communicate know- 
ledge; she could narrate, but she could not reflect, or re- 
flecting she could not reduce her thoughts to action, nor 
inculcate those solid maxims of prudence which are the re- 
sult of accurate observation on the past conduct of others, 
and which without acquiring, all reading is vain, and all sci- 
ence ridiculous, but which properly digested, gives experience 
to the young and wisdom to the simple; while acutely alive 
to the difference of situation in which she now found her- 
self, she was insensible to the comforts which surrounded her, 
and forgot that He who had thought fit to withdraw from 
her many blessings had yet bestowed upon her more than, de- 
pending on her own merit, she could either ask or expect. 

At this time, she again encountered young Hungerford; he 
had seen and loved her under her father’s roof, but a dispa- 
rity of fortune had compelled him to conceal his passion; 
emboldened, therefore, by the removal of the only obstacle 
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that opposed his wishes, he declared his affections, and re- 
ceived a similar return. Their marriage was speedily solem- 
nized, and the pure happiness which results from disinterested 
love was theirs; I had the delight of witnessing their bliss, 
for the parish of which he was the incumbent joined mine ; 
but I had at the same time frequent opportunities of regret- 
ing the deficiencies of my poor Maria’s education, which I 
had always complained of. Hungerford possessed, indeed, 
a wife who was at once lovely, dazzling, and unrivalled; 
but yet he wanted a rational companion; her mind was a 
valuable library to which he could constantly refer, but it 
was to herself a useless one, for beyond the fact which was 
quoted, no observation was made, nor did he ever see one 
rule deduced from the example of others for the regulation 
of her. own, while her excessive sensibility, though it ap- 
peared to throw an irresistible charm over her, was frequent- 
ly the source of pain to both. Still these were but trifles, 
and the prospect before them was bright and joyous, when 
to complete their happiness, she gave birth to a lovely in- 
fant. Oh! how I blessed the innocent, and prayed for a 
jong continuance of its life! but it had pleased God to de- 
cree otherwise; on the fourth day, a sudden convulsion de- 
prived it of existence almost before the hapless mother was 
aware of its dauger; again I was calied upon to commu- 
nicate the blow, and much, indeed, did I dread the task; 
slowly, therefore, and cautiously I revealed the truth, calling 
in to my aid all that religion or tenderness could suggest, 
but the wildness of her grief defied either reason or conso- 
lation. In vain I held out the submission due to the Giver 
of all good, and bid her trust to his mercy for the restoration of 
similar blessings; in vain I represented her husband’s dou- 
ble distress, and the danger which such violence menaced 
to herself, and in vain appealed to the powers of her own 
mind. Her reply I shall not forget, ‘ Can knowledge,’ 
she exclaimed, ‘give me back my child, or the boasted 
stoicism of former ages communicate comfort to me in this 
misery? Can accomplishments sooth my broken heart, or 
make me forget my loss” ¢Assuredly not,’ said 1, * but 
knowledge ought to teach you how to bear misfortune, and 
the stoicism of an heathen to impress you with the superior 
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claims of a Christian; the pursuit of innocent amusement 
may rationally beguile the weary hour, and if not always 
attended with success to ourselves, it may probably be so 
to those whose comfort it is our duty to promote.” My 
remonstrances and my arguments, however, were alike use- 
less, and my worst fears were speedily more than verified: 
for her ungovernable emoticons threw her into a fever, which 
instantly settling upon her brain destroyed almost every 
charm of life. Oh! had you seen that young and lovely 
form so disfigured, writhing with convulsions, or apparently 
stiffened in death! had you marked the lurid glare of those 
once beautiful eyes, and watched the crimson hue of that 
delicate cheek! had you heard her agonizing shrieks, her 
wild laughter, or caught the melodious cadence of her voice, 
as, sinking into a state of exhaustion, she breathed only 
the well-known notes ofsome favourite air! Had you witnessed 
the distraction of her fond husband, who mingled prayers 
for her death with tears for her restoration, how would you 
have lamented, as I did, the pernicious effects of an educa- 
tion which neglecting to interpose the barriers of vital re- 
liyion and sound judgment, had heightened all the passions 
of her heart to leave her only a prey to their violence and 
disorder!’ He paused for a few minutes, and then added, 
‘‘The grave has now closed upon her, when life had spread 
before her its choicest blessings, and he, whose fond fancy 
had painted years to come of happiness, is gone forth a so- 
litary and desolate mourner, a bankrupt in all but a good con- 
science. Stranger, you are young! lay the lesson to heart! 
remember, no virtue can continue such, if carried to excess, 
and that the dignity of fortitude is ever preferable to the 
graces of sensibility; remember that the aim of all education 
should be to render us rational and consistent beings, to raise 
us above brutes by properly directing our reason, and to 
assimilate us to angels by calling forth our virtues.” [He now 
bade me farewell, and I retraced my steps to my little apart- 
ment with a mind fully impressed with the truth of what I 
had heard, and with sorrowful, but I hope amended feelings ; 
if the relation of his words should have the same cflect upon 
one of my readers, I shall think myself amply repaid for my 
trouble, and consider that hour a valuable one which is 
stamped with the improvement of a fellow-creature, 
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Tue Editor with great pleasure inserts the following letter, 
and only hopes that the good sense displayed in it will en- 
able its author to extract comfort from the source which has 
hitherto given rise to uneasiness, and point out to her that a 
proper use of the advantages she has received, and a con- 
scientious performance of her duty will never fail to produce 
the sincerest pleasure, or to meet with their due reward, 


PLO IEF? 


To the EDITOR of the LADIES’ MONTHLY MUSEUM. 


Sik, 

I was much pleased by the judicious observations con- 
tained in your Musetm fer September last, on the disad- 
vantages of educating females in the middle rank of life too 
highly. Little do persons conceive the mortificagion that 
awaits a girl who has been educated with her superiors, for 
even should she not be reduced to a state of dependance, 
the distance betwixt herself and her former companions is 
deemed by the world too great to admit of their intimate 
association, and as the feelings become acute in proportion 
to the refinements of the mind, her anguish will be extreme 
at finding herself shut out from that congeneal intercourse 
to which at school she had been accustomed. 

I was born the only child of an industrious tradesman, 
who, although not in possession of very large property, had 
realized sufficient to make a respectable provision for me ; 
possessing a good capacity, and not wholly destitute of per- 
sonal attractions, which were magnified in the eyes of my 
fond parents, they resolved to place me in a superior es- 
tablishment, feeling assured, that by giving me aceomplish- 
ments, they should have the delight of seeing their darling 
Maria raised far above the station in which they moved. 
A mistaken idea to which the happiness of too many females 
is sacrificed! Having a plentiful supply of pocket moncy, 
which gave me frequent opportunities of obliging my school- 
fellows, I became a general favourite, and my attachment 
to two of them was so firmly rooted, that I enjoyed the 
most pleasing anticipations of cultivating their friendship when 
I left school, as our regard appeared reciprocal, and with all 
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the enthusiasm of youth, we had fixed a time for exchanging 
visits, and till it arrived had promise to correspond with 
each other regularly. My parents were highly gratified with 
my improvement; but, alas! my once happy home now af- 
forded me no delight; my ideas had undergone a change 
which rendered the homely manners and cunversation of my 
friends irksome; still I dearly loved them, for their affection 
towards me was unbounded, and I had not been taught to 
sacrifice my duty by ridiculing those to whom I owed every 
thing, though I was hourly wounded by vulgarisms which 
my education had made peculiarly annoying. At the ap- 
pointed time, I paid my visit; my young friends received me 
kindly, but I too soon discovered that Maria W——, the 
daughter of a shopkeeper, was not considered by the circle in 
which they moved as a proper companion for ladies of inde- 
pendent fortune ; this suggestion, often repeated, produced a 
coolness on the part of my schoolfellows, who, influenced by 
the general opinion, affected a condescension towards me 
which I could not brook, and I returned home dispirited, 
envying those whose happier lot had never removed them 
from the sphere in which Providence had destined them to 
move. The expectations that had bcen excited in my mind 
of forming a superior connection, were now at an end; for 
what gentleman would marry a girl, for whose nearest rela- 
tives he would hourly have cause to blush, unless she pos- 


‘sessed a large fortune, and his affairs were embarrassed ! 


and a union with any of my equals, my education had en- 
tirely unfitted me for! I once thought of entering into a 
genteel family as companion, but can I deprive my parents 
of their only child upon whom they doat? can I refuse to 
comfort their old age after the anxious tenderness with which 
they supported my infant years, and the proofs they have 
given of their fond, though mistaken, indulgence?) No; what- 
ever may be my own feelings, their’s shall be held sacred by 
me; and my only motive in addressing you is in the hope 
that some parents may by this representation be deterred 
from bestowing superficial accomplishments upon their chil- 
dren, whose duties lie in useful industry, not expensive acquire- 
ments. Do not imagine I am an advocate for ignorance ; 
on the contrary, I would recommend that every advantage 
VOL, XI1.—S. J. Aa 
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should be bestowed suitable to their future situation in life ; but 
let those advantages be obtained in company with their equals, 
let them be instructed that to perform the duties of their sta- 
tion is the only sure road to happiness, and that it is far bet- 
ter to be loved and respected in the one circle than merely 
tolerated in the other; by which means they may escape 
the anxieties which embitter the lot of 





Maria W——. 


THE SKELETON OF THE WRECK. 


White Sir Michael Seymour was in the command of the 
Amethyst frigate, and was cruising in the Bay of Biscay, 
the wreck of a merchant ship drove past. Her deck was 
just above water; her lower mast alone standing. Not a 
soul could be seen on board; but there was a cubhouse on 
deck, which had the appearance of having been recently 
patched with old canvass and tarpauling, as if_to afford 
shelter to some forlorn remnant of the crew. It blew at this 
time a strong gale; but Sir Michael, listening only to the 
dictates of humanity, ordered the ship to be put about, and 
sent off a boat with instructions to board the wreck, and 
ascertain whether there was any being still surviving, whom 
the help of his fellow man might save from the grasp of 
death. The boat rowed towards the drifting mass; and while 
struggling with the difficulty of getting through a high run- 
ning sea close alongside, the crew shouting all the time as 
loud as they could, an object like in appearance to a bun- 
dle of clothes was observed to roll out of the cubhouse 
against the lee shrouds of the mast. With the end of a 
boat-houk they managed to get hold of it, and hawled it 
into the boat, when it proved to be the trunk of a man, bent 
head and knees together, and so wasted away, as scarce to 
be felt within the ample clothes which had once fitted it in 
a state of life and strength. The boat’s crew hastened back 
to the Amethyst with this miserable remnant of mortality ; 
and so small was it in bulk, that a lad of fourteen years 
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of age with his own hands to lift it into the ship. When 
placed on deck, it showed for the first time, to the astonish- 
ment of all, signs of remaining life; it tried to move, and 
next moment muttered in a hollow sepulchral tone, “ There 
is another man.” ‘The instant these words were heard, Sir 
Michael ordered the boat to shove off again for the wreck. 
The sea having now become somewhat smoother, they suc- 
ceeded this time in boarding the wreck; and on looking in- 
to the cubhouse, they found two other human bodies, wasted 
like the one they had saved to the very bones, but without 
the least spark of life remaining. They were sitting in a 
shrunk-up posture, a hand of one resting on a tin-pot, in 
which there was about a gill of water; and a hand of the 
other reaching to the deck, as if to regain a bit of raw salt 
beef of the size of a walnut, which had dropped from its 
nerveless grasp. Unfortunate men! ‘They had starved on 
their scanty store till they had not strength remaining to 
lift the last morsel to their mouths! The boat’s crew having 
completed their melancholy survey, returned on board, where 
they found the attention of the ship’s company engrossed by 
the efforts made to preserve the generous skeleton, who 
seemed to have had just life enough to breathe the remem- 
brance that there was still “another man,” his companion 
in suffering, to be saved. Captain S. committed him to the 
special charge of the surgeon, who spared no means which 
humanity or skill could suggest, to achieve the noble object 
of creating anew, as it were, a fellow-creature, whom fa- 
mine had stripped of almost every living energy. For three 
weeks, he scarcely ever left his patient, giving him nourish- 
ment with own hand every five or ten minutes, and at the 
end of three weeks more, the “skeleton of the wreck” was 
seen walking on the deck of the Amethyst; and, to the sur- 
prise of all who recollected that he had been lifted into the 
ship by a cabin-boy, presented the stately figure of a man 
nearly six feet high! 
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FILIAL AFFECTION RESTORED ; 


AN HISTORICAL TALE. 


Own the accession of William the Conqueror to the throne of 
Fngland, his son Robert was entrusted with the superintend- 
ance of his aflairsin Normandy. Possessed of an enterprising 
spirit and inconsiderate temper, this young prince felt the first 
sparks of ambition, which the delightful flattery of an enslaved 
people soon formed into a flame. Having received promises 
from his father, that the dutchy of Normandy should fall to 
his share as soon as he had secured the throne of England, he 
now called upon him to fulfil his word; but in vain; the ambiti- 
ous and insatiable William now regretted the rash promise 
which had escaped him; and to Robert’s importunities that he 
should resign his Norman dominions, he returned for answer, 
that ‘‘ he never used to strip till he went to bed; and that his 
son ought to wait for his decease. Every passion of the disap- 
pointed Robert was now aroused, and spurred on by the per- 
suasions of his friends, or more by his own desire to guide the 
reins of government, he determiued to raise an army, and force 
those possessions from his father, which he would not willingly 
resign. Numbers flocked to his standard from the hope of 
aggrandizement, as his claim was Considered good; while in 
the prospect of shortly possessing his father’s dominions, he 
buried all feelings of compunction for his disregard of filial duty 
and respect. 

No sooner did the degeneracy of Robert reach the ears of 
William, than he immediately repaired in person to Nor- 
mandy, at the head of a considerable body of troops, and chas- 
tised the disorderly rebel by defeating him in a number of suc- 
cessive engagements. Reduced to extremity by the rigorous 
resistance he met with, Robert’s last resource was in the pro- 
mised assistance of the king of France. Philip, pleased per- 
haps by any means to distress the king of England, whose 
prosperity he had cause to envy, immediately admitted the 
supplicating Robert into the strong fortress of Gerberoy, which 
he determined te defend with all his force, from the attacks of 
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the victorious William. Hither the offended father of Robert 
followed him, and immediately commenced operations for be- 
sieging the place with resolution and dispatch. Assisted by 
several French noblemen, the young prince succeeded in 
harassing his father by a spirited resistance, and numerous 
severe skirmishes ; but his warm and courageous temper could 
not long brook the disgraceful confinement which the near ap- 
proach of his father’s army now rendered necessary; he there- 
fore determined to draw out his troops, and give his father 
battle; by that means deciding at one stroke his future for- 
tunes. Every sensation of filial affection, which might remain in 
the bosom of Robert, was now utterly destroyed; the tie which 
bound the son to his father was broken by the eagerness with 
which the latter had resisted the wishes of the former, and he 
determined to pour all his revenge on his persevering enemies : 
he represented to his soldiers the tyranny of their late ruler, 
and exhorted them, if they wished to regain the liberty they had 
lost, to support to the last his own pretensions. 

The two armies were now prepared for action, the one made 
up of rash and inconsiderate, though courageous young men, the 
other, of the veteran soldiers of William’s kingdom, who neither 
loved their leader, nor regarded his cause. 

The conflict was dreadful; the ficry zeal of youth, exerted 
in the cause of a favourite commander, found it no easy task 
to overcome the well-paid soldiers of the English Monarch. 
The noble figure of the conquering William was seen animatins 
his soldiers, more especially where they were particularly 
pressed; while the manly sedateness and considerate resolu- 
tion of age, conducted every movement with effect. The for- 
tune of the day, at length, seemed to favour Robert ; numbers 
had fallen in William’s lines, and still more had deserted his 
commands to fight under those of his son. While the animated 
prince was beholding with delight the manifest discomposure 
of his enemy, a friend rode up to him exclaiming, “ Behold 
the king, your father, prostrate on the ground! his horse is 
killed beneath him, and, from the bruises he has received, he is 
unable to rise; shall we put an end to the battle by taking him 
prisoner?” Robert hastily turned his eyes towards the spot 
pointed out, and indeed beheld his father upon the ground, 
supporting himself feebly on one arm, and no one near to assist 
him to arise from his humiliating posture. Not regarding any 
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one near him, and even without returning an answer to the ofti- 
cious friend who had addressed him, he put spurs to his horse, 
and rode up to the prostrate monarch. The attendants of the 
young Norman scarcely doubted but their leader intended to 
crown his wishes by making his father a prisoner, or by de- 
priving him of life ; but how great was their astonishment when 
they beheld him throw himself from his horse, and raise his 
fallen parent from the ground with the greatest kindness. The 
noble soul of the young prince could not behold unmoved the 
misfortune of.one who was once so dear to him, and he no 
sooner found his father restored to sensibility than he fell on his 
knee before him, and grasping his hand, exclaimed, “‘Oh, my 
father! forgive your unworthy son, who at this moment feels 
overwhelmed with shame for having disturbed your peace.” 
Gazing with wonder and still half doubting, William uttered 
not a word, a frown of recollection for what had passed ho- 
vered on his brow, “Will not my father forgive his inconsi- 
derate son?” again ejaculated the repentant prince. The look 
of supplication with which Robert uttered this melted the 
stern countenance of his father, .and the tear of forgiveness 
rolled down his manly cheek as, at once discharging every feel- 
ing of resentment, he pressed his son to his mailed bosom. The 
undoubted evidence he had received of the goodness of Robert’s 
heart, when he could so nobly allow the sentiments of compas- 
sion and duty to triumph in his soul, even in the hour of vic- 
tory, delighted the cautious Wiiliam, and at once disarmed 
him. “Yes! Robert,” said he, ‘“ I cannot withhold my pardon; 
your magnanimity has deserved it; bat beware of indulging a 
hope that I shall renounce my claim to Normandy at present; 
be assured I never shall by compulsion.” The engaged parties 
of both armies, on beholding the scene between the father and 
his son, had, by mutual feelings, suspended hostilities. Robert 
disbanded his troops and returned to his duty, censured by 
many, but admired by the virtuous few, while he himself 


doubtless, felt a sufficient reward in the confidential smile of 
his reconciled father. 


R. P. 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 


WARBECK OF WOLFSTEIN; 3 vols. 12mo. #1 4s. Rod- 
well and Martin, London. 


THis is a romance from the pen of Miss Holford, of poeti- 
cal celebrity, and is evidently the offspring of a poetical ima- 
gination, but it is an imagination unregulated by the dic- 
tates of cool judgment. The hero is a monster whose com- 
plicated wickedness perpetually shocks, and whose absurd 
and capricious petulance disgusts us. Throughout the whole 
course of his triumphant career of guilt, he never exhibits a 
single trait of human feeling or passion; he is, from beginning 
toend, a demon whom we know not whether most to hate 
or despise. His character is striking, but wholly out of na- 
ture; even the worst and vilest of beings will occasionally 
betray some touch of humanity, some sentiment in common 
with their kind; but Warbeck has all the attributes of a fiend 
without a single redeeming quality of a man. We are told, 
indeed, of his fascinating manners, and how well he wears 
the mask of amiability; but as we never sce him in it, our 
interest for the fair Louisa is certainly weakened by her fall- 
ing so readily into his toils; it requires a most hearty faith 
in the omnipotence of Cupid to account for her becoming so 
easily the dupe of his feigned conversion, for it appears to 
us that such a clumsy artifice could scarecly pass even upon 
the least penetrating of mortals. | 

If the voice of common fame is to be credited, some traits 
in this demonial being are copied from life. We of course 
allude merely to his temper, and even then we are inclined 
to think Miss Holford has gone to the utmost limit of poeti- 
cal licence. Among other inconsistences, we must notice 
Vallenstein’s deferring the discovery of the imposture prac- 
tised by his unworthy rival, and the manner in which Princess 
Stolberg reveals her passion to Vallenstein in the hearing of 
Wolfstein. 

We turn now to the pleasanter part of our task, that of 
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noticing the beauties of the work. The style throughout is 
elegant, spirited, and often poetical; some of the characters 
are admirably drawn, and the plot is gradually and skilfully 
developed. The Friar is unique; he does as much credit to 
the head as to the heart of the fair author; but here again 
our old-fashioned matter-of-fact notions come across us, we 
are told of the power he gains over the banditti, and yet 
he contentedly suffers them to remain in the exercise of 
their profession! ‘This is totally inconsistent with the tenor 
of his religious obligations, according to which the first use that 
he must have made of his influence with these men, would be 
to oblige them to quit their lawless way of life. 

We are, except in the instance of his ill-judged procras- 
tination, delighted with young Vallenstein; his generous friend- 
ship for the unfortunate Wilhelm, his behaviour at court, 
and his manner of quitting it, are admirable. Count Har- 
rach is happily sketched, as is also Lindau, Westermaner, 
and the other minor characters of the courtly circle. Upon 
the whole, the fair author has evinced in this her first essay 
in the field of romance, powers which, properly regulated, 
will rank her high in this species of writing. 

Wolfstein being on the eve of falling into the hands of the 
Inquisition, determines on destroying himself, his wife, and 
his whole garrison. We extract the account of his fate. 

“** As you will,’ said Rufo; ‘but I know him better than 
you do, and in spite of his jesting, I would take that horn 
from him; he is so stored with contrivances there is no be- 
ing too cautious.’ 

‘“‘ Wolfstein, with affected readiness, slipt from his neck the 
string on which it hung, and was presenting it as he had 
done his weapons, when, as if suddenly recollecting himself, 
he paused, and said, 

“*And yet ere ye deprive me of my sweet bugle, let me 
ence more—once, for the last time, listen to its echo over 
the waves,’ 

“** Ts it possible,’ asked the Inquisitor, ‘ that its sound may 
act as a signal, and bring any of his freebooters to his res- 
cue? Can he have any motive save the one he alleges for 
blowing his bugle” 

‘“** None, whatever,’ said Scharaffa. 
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‘‘* None, none,’ echoed Zastrow and Bruno. 

“‘* Wind your bugle then,’ said the Inquisitor, ‘ and come 
with us.’ 

“<« Yes,’ replied Wolfstein, ‘three farewell blasts—and af- 
terwards—afterwards !—What a fine sunset it is! Do you all 
mark it well? I marvel if it will set as red to-morrow.’ 

“*Come, blow, blow, chevalier!’ cried Rufo impatiently ; 
let to-morrow take its chance!’ 

‘“¢ ¢ Spoken like an oracle!’ said Wolfstein, lifting the horn 
to his lips, and blowing a loud blast: ‘ you bear the echo? 
Hark! how it dies along the waves!’ 

‘“‘ Again he blew. 

“ “ Now,’ said he, preparing. for his third blast, ‘ the effect 
of this last echo will astonish ye all—mark ! 

“The bugle was: still at bis lips, when, with an explosion 
that seemed to rend the world, the bastion on which they 
stood was hurled high in the air; all for a moment was up- 
roar, dust, darkness, and chaos: a large portion of the castle 
was riven from its foundation, and flung into the sea, and 
the Lord of Lomberg, attended by a multitude of unpre- 
pared souls, was plunged deep beneath the waves of the 
Adriatic.” 








SIR FRANCIS DARRELL; or, the Vortex: a Novel. 
By R. C. Dattas, Esq. Author of Percival, Aubrey, Sc. §c. 
4 vols. 12mo. £1. 8s. Longman. 


Tue pleasure we have formerly found in the perusal of 
Mr. Dallas’s works, made us open the volume now before us 
with expectations that were perhaps too highly raised, and 
which have certainly been in some degree disappointed. This 
is avowedly a religious novel, and we are among those who 
consider the mysteries of the Christian dispensation too sa- 
cred to be canvassed in the pages of a romance; when, 
indeed, the influence of religion is exemplified as it was by 
the late admirable Mrs. Brunton, in the character and con- 
duct of imaginary personages, it makes its way at once to 
the heart; but grave religious dissertation is out of place in 
a work of this light nature. We were also forcibly struck 
with the incongruity of making the hapless Matilda appear 
not wholly uninformed on religious subjects, and yet utterly 
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unconscious that she committed a crime in destroying at 
once herself and her unborn infant: this is glaringly impro- 
bable. We must also observe, that it does not appear to us 
natural, that Saville, who doated on his wife, should wish 
to unite his daughter to the son of a man who certainly 
caused the death of her mother and her uncle. 

Upon the whole we are forced to confess, that from these 
drawbacks, this novel has given us less pleasure in the pe- 
rusal than any other of the lighter productions of Mr. Dallas; 
it is, however, only fair to allow, that if its faults are ob- 
vious, its merits are nevertheless considerable. The style is 
every where nervous, spirited, and flowing. The hero no 
sooner appears upon the stage, than he rivets our attention; 
his singular misanthropy and total want of all religious prin- 
ciple, contrasted with his native nobleness and benevolence 
of heart, combine to render his character remarkably effective, 
and to keep the interest which he excites warmly alive till 
the developement of the mystery attached to him. The other 
characters are rather naturally and pleasingly than strikingly 
drawn; but they display, nevertheless, a very intimate know- 
ledge of life and manners. Two of the subordinate ones, 
Lovelace and Bullanger, are admirable; but Mr. Rufus Pal- 
mer could have been well spared from the dramatis persenia, 
excepting, however, in the masquerade scene, where we found 
him very amusing. The story of the unfortunate Matilda is 
pathetic in the extreme, and the little sketch of poor Harvey’s 
character, one of the most happily drawn that we have ever 
met with; nor must we pass over the feeling and delicate man- 
in which the distresses of the Saville family are told. The 
author’s satire on that vicious portion of fashionable society, 
which he designates by the term vortex, is equally lively and 
just; and most perfectly do we agree with him in his ob- 
servations on the waltz, and are sorry we cannot extract them; 
but we have only room for a lash at the national foibles of 
our Gallic neighbours. 

* * * * * * * * * * 


“The vivacity of the French intellect, frequently gives an 
impulse to talk, which bowls it considerably beyond the point 
of fact. With a great deal of real information, the French 
mix a quantum of imaginary knowledge, acquired by inspi- 
ration or some such way, which they will deal out rather than 
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appear ignorant of any thing, and for the reality of which they 
will warmly argue rather than receive instruction from another : 
and in their arguments their conclusions are not rarely un- 
connected with their premises. The show of reasoning gra- 
tifies as much as the deductions that produce demonstration. 
The fact is, that debate is become un premier besoin since 
the Revolution: before that,"love, sentiment, and bagatelle, 
afforded the tongue its principal springs of motion, and fast 
enough of all conscience did it go: but the Revolution dif- 
fused generally the pretensions to logical perspicuity formerly 
confined to the philosophers! every gargon du café, every dé 
croteur learned to argue from their deputies, and beeame 
so many Dracoes and Aristotles, legislators and logicians; 
and every topic became a theme; even love, sentiment, 
and bagatelle, felt the powerful influence of the expansion 
of the reasoning faculty. Love argued that marriage was 
unnatural when passion ceased to be mutual, and logically 
obtained the law of divorce. Sentiment was reasoned into 
the denunciation and sacrifice of all natural ties—into boasting 
of base birth: and bagatelle found logical gaiety in singing 
at murders and dancing at balls a da victime.” 





SHEFFIELD PARK, a Descriptive Porm. By John 
Holland. Small octavo. 


THIs poem is written in a natural and simple style; and 
the versification is easy, flowing, and in general harmonious. 
The description of the hermit and his hermitage is very happy, 
and the tale related by the pious solitary is extremely pa- 
thetic and well told. The pleasure, however, which we re- 
ceived from the perusal of the work was now and then damped 
by the author’s imitations of some of our celebrated poets ; 
a fault, which in a writer of Mr. Holland’s genius, must be 
considered an unpardonable one, and, as such, we hope, that 
his future works will not be disgraced by it. 


LECTURES on tHE TEMPER anp SPIRIT oF THe 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By Matthew Allen, E.M. Se. 
8vo. 9s. Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. London. 


Our Blessed Lord’s Sermon on the Mount is the subject 
chosen for these lectures; perhaps there is no part of the 
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Gospel more calculated to kindle in a feeling heart the bright 
flame of Christian love than this, and all who call themselves 
Christians, whatever may be their sect or denomination, may 
benefit by the manner in which Mr. Allen has treated it. 
He demonstrates by a series of plain and convincing argu- 
ments, how much it is our interest to follow the precepts 
of our divine master, and how opposite to the tenor of these 
precepts is the indulgence of the ungentle passions; and in- 
culcates in a very strong and persuasive manner, our duty 
to our God and to our neighbour. We were particularly 
pleased with the discourses on the text “ Blessed are the 
Merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” The author is un- 
commonly impressive on this head, and describes the effects 
which the true spirit of Christian charity produces upon the 
mind and conduct, in a strain of natural and moving elo- 
quence which seems to flow directly from the heart. The 
Lectures on the Importance of Early Education, are also highly 
deserving of praise; and the Rules for the General Manage- 
ment of Children, are extremely judicious. We are sorry that 
our limits will not allow us to give an extract from this 
excellent work. 


In the course of November will be published in one vo- 
jume, 8vo. ‘“‘ AuGusTUs; or, THE AMBITIOUS STUDENT.” 


Inthe press. An eminent Musical Professor is preparing 
for publication, The Beauties of Mozart, Hanpet, PLeyet, 
HaypN, BEETHOVEN, and other celebrated composers, adapted 
to the words of favourite Psalms and Hymns, for one or two 
voices; with an accompaniment and occasional symphonies 
for the Piano-Forte, Organ, or Harp. The object of the work 
is to encourage a more elegant and fascinating style of mu- 
sic than has hitherto been attempted; and for this purpose, 
the Editor has selected the most pleasing compositions of 
the best masters, in order to gratify the ear, and at the same 
time improve the taste, of those performers who have been 
chiefly accustomed to practise the ordinary psalm tunes. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


FOR OCTOBER, 1820. 





We resume our task of reporting the trial of Her Majesty, 
which re-commenced on the third of October, Mr. Brougham 
opened the defence of Her Majesty, in a speech that will long 
be remembered as one of the most brilliant, sound, and con- 
vincing pieces of eloquence, that ever graced the English bar. 
We grieve that our limits will not allow us to present even an 
abstract of it; we can therefore only say, that in summing up 
and comparing the various and contradictory testimonies 
against Her Majesty, he proved her innocence to the satisfac- 
tion of every unprejudiced person. In the course of his 
speech, Mr. Brougham read a letter to the Queen from the 
late King, which was such a one as a fond father would address 
to a child in whom he placed entire confidence. Inconcluding 
his speech, Mr, Brougham toox a view of the present situation 
of this country, which evidently produced a very great effect 
upon the House. Mr. Williams followed, aud displayed very 
considerable ability. The witnesses for the defence were then 
called, and the depositions of the following taken in succes- 
sion,—Colonel St. Ledger, the Earl of Guildford, Lord Glen- 
bervie, Lady Charlotte Lindsay, and the Earl of Llandaff. 
These noble personages deposed to the perfect propriety of Her 
Royal Highness’s conduct when on the Coutinent in the years 
1814 and 1815; and declared that her behaviour to Bergami was 
always such as it became a mistress to use to her servant, and 
his to her was marked with the greatest respect; that she was 
visited by all the English quality at Naples, and by several 
Neapolitans of distinction, and that so far from shunning her 
equals, or indulging in low society, she lived with all the 
splendour and publicity befiting her rank. It is the custom in 
Italy for ladies to receive visits in their bedchambers: Lord 
Llandaff stated this; and added, that he had sometimes paid 
his respects to Her Royal Highness in her own apartment, 
taking with him a child for whom she had conceived-a liking. 
Lady Charlotte Lindsay’s evidence was extremely important, 
both as to the propriety of the Princess’s conduct, to which her 
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Jadyship distinctly swore, and to the existence of a continued 
system of persecution against Her Royal Highness, which 
must be inferred from Lady Charlotte’s declaration that she 
heard unpleasant reports were circulated; and although she 
did not herself believe a syllable of them, yet it was on that 
account she resigned her situation. Lady Charlotte was Lady 
of the Bedchamber to the Princess so long ago as 1808; she 
afterwards accompanied Her Royal Highness to Brunswick in 
1814, returned from thence to England, and in 1815 joined Her 
Highness at Naples; attended her from thence to Civitta 
Vecchia, and from Civitta Vecchia to Leghorn, where she at 
Jength quitted the Princess’s service. The Hon. Keppel Cra- 
yen, who was chamberlain te the Princess during six months 
in 1814, stated that he joined Her Highness at Brunswick, and 
accompanied her to Milan and Naples; that while the Princess 
and suite were at Naples, she wanted a courier, and that he 
(Mr. Craven) applied to the Marquis Gizilieghire to recommend 
one; he named Bergami, whom he represented as being of 
good family, and of strict probity. The Marquis farther 
expressed a wish, that Bergami might be allowed to remain 
with Her Royal Highness as a servant out of livery. Upon this 
recommendation, Mr. Craven engaged him. ‘The remainder of 
Mr. Craven’s testimony completely disproved the infamous 
assertions of Dumont, about the opera, and about William 
Austin’s bed being removed on Bergami’s account; Her High- 
ness, in fact, ordered it to be removed in compliance with the 
advice of Mr. Craven. He also remembered perfectly her 
dresses atthe masked ball, and was certain that none of them 
were indecent. The dress of which so much was said by the 
Attorney-General, was so far from being intended to display 
the person, that it was made very high in the neck. During 
Mr. Craven’s stay at Naples, Baron Ompteda was frequently 
Her Highness’s visitor, yet Majocchi, whom our readers will 
recollect swears that he did not know the Baron, was in the 
constant habit of waiting upon him at dinner, Having re- 
ceived intelligence from England, that there was a spy em- 
ployed to watch the conduct of the Princess at Naples, Mr. 
Craven mentioned it to her one day when he saw Bergami walk- 
ing near her in the garden, with a view to put her on het 
suard. He declared the conduct of Bergami to the Princess 
was perfectly respectful and attentive, without being servile, 
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and extremely modest and‘unassuming to every one else. Sir 
William Gell’s testimony was in every respect corroborative of 
Mr. Craven’s. He also stated, as we must observe the pre- 
ceding witnesses did likewise, that Countess Oldi, the sister 
of bergami, was in manners and appearance perfectly an 
Italian gentlewoman. Mr. Sicard, chamberlain to the Prin- 
cess, deposed to the propriety of her conduct, and that she 
had never behaved to Bergami otherwise than with that sort of 
condescension which she shews to all her servants. The 
evidence of Dr. Holland and Mr. Mills, proved the correctness 
of the Princess’s conduct, as well as that she was visited 
both at Naples and Rome by persons of the highest distinction, 
English, as well as foreigners. Joseph Theoline’s testimony 
completely overthrew that of Sacchi; it was Theoline, and not 
Sacchi, that attended her Highness on the journey from Rome 
to Sinigaglia; and it was proved by the testimony of ‘Theoline 
and another witness, Carlo Forti, who also attended the Prin- 
cess on that journey, that Sacchi never was with the carriage; he 
constanly preceded them to orderhorses. Her Royal Highness 
did not travel alone with Bergami, Countess Oldi or Dumont 
always attended her. Lieutenant Jshn Flynn, R. N. deposed 
that he accompanied Her Royal Highness from Messiaa to 
Constantinople, and other places, in a polacca, which, by her 
desire, he commanded ; that he had never seen the least impro- 
per freedom pass between her and Bergami. Lieutenant 
Hownam, R.N. stated that he accompanied the Princess to 
Genoa in the year 1815, and afterwards attended her from 
Tunis to Utica; he declared that the owner of the vessel, who 
our readers will recollect swore to improper freedoms having 
taken place between her and Bergami, had no duty to perform 
in that part of the vessel where Her Royal Highness was; in 
fact, there was a complete separation in that part of the vessel 
used by her suite and that used by the captains and crew. 
Lieut. H. never saw the captain in the part Her Royal High- 
ness occupied. The remainder of this gentleman’s testimony 
fully exculpated Her Royal Highness from all the charges of 
improper behaviour on shipboard; he had seen her reposing on 
Ler sofa in her tent, but always dressed ; and it was the general 
belief that she never did undress during the voyage. He was 
in Her Highness’s house in Genoa, when ruffians broke into it, 
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and from that time he knew she always entertained apprebhen- 
sions for her personal safety; and he considered it actually 
necessary for her to have some one near her as a guard, 
and thought Bergami a very proper person for this purpose. 
Mr. H. recollected the dance performed by Mahomet; and 
declared it had nothing in it in the least indecent or im- 
proper; he had also seen Her Royal Highness perform 
at her own theatres where there were on these occasions 
sometimes as many as two hundred persons present, but 
that there was nothing in the Princess’s dress or manner 
in the smallest degree indelicate: he had also been present 
at the entertainments mentioned at the Villa Barona; which 
were fétes given to the household of the Princess and the 
families of the neighbouring farmers; there never was any 
improper conduct practised by the persons present, nor were 
there any low people admitted. 

G. Sharpe, Esq. deposed that he had seen the Moorish 
dance which was performed by Mahomet, exhibited in the 
house of the Governor at Calcutta, before personages of the 
first distinction. Two Italian witnesses proved the falsity of 
the story respecting the Adam and Eve, those statues having 
been removed from the grotto, by Ragazzoni himself, more 
than a week previous to the return of the Princess from 
Turkey. They also shewed a plan of the position of the grotto, 
by which it appeared, that, even if the statues had been 
there, it would have been impossible for Ragazzoni to have 
seen the Princess and Bergami from the place where he said 
he had been standing. Guiseppe Carolini, one of these two 
Jast witnesses, who had been employed as a builder at the 
Villa d’Este, proved clearly that Rastelli had been guilty of 
subordination of witnesses against Her Majesty; in conse- 
of which, Mr. Powell, one of the agents for the Bill, was or- 
dered before the House. He acknowledged that he had sent 
Rastelli out of the country; and the reason he assigned for 
this most extraordinary proceeding was, that the families of 
the witnesses against Her Majesty were uneasy about their 
personal safety, and he considered Rastelli as a proper per- 
son to tranquillize their minds. Rastelli was to have re- 
turned before this time, but has been attacked by a fever; 
his return is, however, expected. 
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The next witness, Filippi Pomi, swore positively to Ras- 
telli’s having declared he would make him a great man, if 
he would depose against Her Royal Highness. Our limits 
will not permit us to go into the detail of the evidence 
given by several witnesses, that Sacchi, Zanga, Rastelli, 
Rigantini, and others, who have themselves deposed against 
the Queen, strained every nerve to procure what evidence 
they could against her; the must tempting offers were made, 
not only to Filippi Pomi, but to several others; nay, words 
were absolutely put into their mouths, as for instance, in 
this way: “ You have been with the Princess, and you must 
have seen something; can’t you recollect that Bergami took 
an impioper liberty with her when he was putting her on 
the back of her donkey? Oh! you must remember that?’ 
Some of those to whom this language was addressed, had 
fortunately conscience enough not to be bribed into remem- 
bering what had never happened. Mr. Brougham would 
have fully brought home the charge of subornation of per- 
jury to the Milan commission, but the questions he wished 
to put for this purpose were objected to by the Attorney- 
general and Solicitor-general; the conspirators are therefore, 
for the present, screened; but the existence and extent of 
the conspiracy cannot be concealed, for there are too many 
circumstances which put it beyond all doubt; we give, as 
an example, the substance of the deposition of Pompellio 
Pomati. He was clerk to the professional agent of Her Ma- 
jesty at Milan; Vilmicati, the agent for the prosecution, 
bribed him to bring the papers of Her Royal Highness to 
him, Vilmacati; this he did several times, and received mo- 
ney on that account repeatedly; but not feeling himself 
satisfied, he complained to Colonel Brown, who told him to 
call the next day on Vilmacati, and that he would give him 
more money; he went accordingly, and Vilmacati gave hit 
more. This witness was not then aware of the mischief he 
was doing; but being now sensible of it, he came of bis 
own accord to England to repair it. We must pass over a 
good deal of other testimony of this kind for want of room. 
A fisherman, who was employed as a boatman by Her 
Royal Highness, gave the most direct contradiction to the 
evidence of Rugielle respecting the freedoms which passed 
Bb3 
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between her and Bergami in the boat. Colonel Oliviera 
and the Chevalier Vassali, both men of rank and of un- 
impeached honour, who were also a considerable time in 
the service of Her Royal Highness, underwent very long 
and close examinations as to ber general conduct, and her 
behaviour to Bergami, as well as his to her; but their tes- 
timony was in every particular most decidedly in her favour. 

The examination of the Chevalier Vassali took place on 
the 2Ist, and as soon as it was concluded, Mr. Brougham 
informed their lordships that the Baron d’Ende, chamberlain 
of the Grand Duke of Baden, who had formerly expressed 
his perfect willingness to come here as witness for Her 
Majesty, was prevented from so doing by the Grand Duke’s 
refusal to grant him leave of absence, had now, notwith- 
standing the permission of his sovereign for his departure 
was obtained by our Government, refused, under pretence of 
illness. Mr. Brougham expressed clearly his belief that the 
chamberlain staid away because his absence would be agree- 
able to the wishes of certain high personages. He dwelt 
at some length on the very great importance which his tes- 
timony would be of to the Queen; and he concluded, by 
desiring time till Monday to consider what he was to do. 
In the course of the 2lst, such parts of the correspondence 
between Mr. Powel and Colonel Brown, as related to the 
deposition of Rastelli, were, on the motion of the Marquis 
of Lunsdowne, referred to a secret committee of the lords. 

Such is at this moment the state of the trial; of its final 
issue ‘liere cannot now be a doubt; and the people are look- 
ing ‘orward with impatience to the full and honourable ac- 
quittal of their injured and innocent Queen. 

We shall allow ourselves to make but one comment, and 
that is to contrast the testimony of those Italians who were 
hired to depose against Her Majesty with that of those who 
came forward in her favour. How full of inconsistency and 
equivocation is the former? how evidently do they play the 
parts of people who were trained to what they had to do; 
remembering with scrupulous exactness all that made against 
her, no matter how long ago, or how trivial the thing in 
itself, but incapable of recollecting circumstances even of the 
most recent date, if they were such as could make at all 
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in her favour? mark the evasiveness of such replies as were 
actually extorted from them, the ready Non mi ricordo which 
they gave, whenever they were not compelled to do otherwise, 
to those questions for which they were not previously pre- 
pared. Look now at the latter testimony; with what open- 
ness and simplicity it is given? how ready are the replies 
of the witnesses? how firm and consistent is their testimony? 
Under all the severity of a cross-examination, which might 
have harassed and confounded men of the best understanding 
and education, these simple and uninformed beings never 
wavered; and why? because they knew they spoke the truth; 
they were strong in the consciousness that their’s was the 
cause of justice; and with the assistance of IILM in whose 
pure sight nought that is false can stand, their cause shall 
triumph! 

The public enthusiasm in Her Majesty’s behalf is not all 
abated ; she continues to receive addresses from all the dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, and from the liberties, parishes, 
trades, benefit-societies, &c. &c. of the metropolis. The pro- 
cessions on these occasions are always in a very handsome 
style; and the utmost order and regularity prevail. The lan- 
guage of the addresses is that of the most loyal and devoted 
attachment, and Her Majesty’s gracious replies prove that 
she fully appreciates the generous zeal which the people ma- 
nifest in her cause. 

23d. Mr. Brougham informed their lordships, tha‘, from 
the impossibility of procuring the necessary witnesses on the 
part of Her Majesty, he ceuld not at this moment procecd 
further in her defence. The proceedings are consequently, 
for the present, closed. 

We had not intended to enter at all upon the domestic 
occurrences of the month, but we must briefly notice a cir- 
cumstance of the utmost importance to the liberty of the 
country. A person of the name of Hletcher, alias Franklin, 
alias Forbes, has been clearly traced as the manufacturer of 
those seditious placards, which have ever since the year 1818, 
been occasionally posted up in different parts of the United 
Kingdom. Through the exertions of Messrs. Hume and Pear- 
son, this man was secured and given into the custody of Sir 
Robert Baker, who was cautioned not to discharge him with- 
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out good and sufficient bail. Sir Robert, however, thought 
proper to let him go without any bail at all. Application 
was then made to Lord Sidmouth to send orders to the dif- 
ferent ports to prevent him from leaving the country; but 
his lordship declared, that it was a matter with which he 
could not interfere. It appears, however, that Government 
have since offered a reward of £200 for his apprehension ; 
hut he has not yet been traced. Mr. Hume brought the busi- 
ness forward in the House of Commons on the 17th instant, 
and distinctly charged Ministers with being at the bottom of 
this infamous business. Our readers will probably recollect 
the influence which these very placards had in getting the 
six bills passed last year, by which the liberties of the peo- 
ple received so severe a wound. The Commons have ad- 
journed to the 23d of November. 
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THE DRAMA. 


THE HAYMARKET THEATRE 


Crosep on the Ith of October with the tragedy of Lear, 
in which character Mr. Terry essayed his tragic powers for 
the first time before a London audience. The attempt was 
compictely unsuccessful; he stripped the character of all 
that high poetical dignity, that tone of lofty and impassioned 
feeling which ought to characterise it; in fact, the majestic 
and venerable sufferer was lowered in his hands even|jbeneath 
the class of ordinary mortals. Edgar was played by a gen- 
tleman who had previously made his debit at this theatre, in 
the character of Hamlet. His conception of the character 
was better than his execution of it, though that was above 
mediocrity ; but he has the faults common to a new performer, 
an occasional monotony of tone, a want of ease at some mo- 
ments, and a redundancy of action at others; when these 
faults are corrected, he bids fair to be a very good actor. 
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Happily for him, his voice and figure are both much in his 
favour. The representative of Cordelia was a young lady who 
had a few nights before made her debit on these boards 
in Meg Merrilies. Her Cordelia was a very touching por- 
trait of female sensibility and filial affection. Her counte- 
nance is pleasing rather than handsome, her figure is well- 
formed, and her general appearance interesting. She has 
however, much to study before she attains perfection; her 
action is deficient both in grace and ease, her voice at times 
inaudible, and at others strained beyond its natural piteh. 
Mr. Terry delivered a farewell address to the audience in 
his best manner, which was received with much applause. 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


Mr. Horn, who has returned to this house, made his first 
appearance in the character of Young Meadows, in Love in 
a Village, on the 28th of September; his musical powers re- 
main unimpaired, but we perceive no improvement in his 
dramatic ones, which are certainly not of a brilliant order. 
He was an easy and gentlemanly, but by no means a spi- 
rited representative of the character. Miss Greene was the 
Rosetta; this young lady has lately come forward as a singer 
with considerable success ; she appears very young, is remark- 
ably pretty, and possesses a very fine voice, second only, 
perhaps, to that of Miss Stephens; it is not so powerful as 
that lady’s, but its lower tones are uncommonly sweet, and 
her science is of the first order, though she makes rather 
too liberal a display of it. We understand that she is inte- 
resting in serious characters, and certainly we do not consider 
her powers as being at all of a comic cast; her performance 
of the present part was altogether the most frigid thing that 
we ever witnessed: there was not an atom of that lively spi- 
rit and quickness of feeling, restrained by feminine pride, 
which are the prominent traits of the romantic, but warm- 
hearted, Rosetta. Fawcett’s Justice Woodcock, and the aunt 
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DYeborah of Mrs. Davenport, are above all praise, and Emery’s 
Hodge was nitural and ludicrous in the highest degree, with- 
out being at all overcharged. 

October 20th. A lady appeared for the first time in Mrs. 
Ifallar, in The Stranger; her figure, which is formed with 
perfect symmetry, is uncommonly elegant; but her countenance 
has nothing remarkable. Making all due allowance for the 
timidity natural on a first appearance, we do not think that 
she promises to rank high in her profession; her performance 
was, from beginning to end, of a mediocre cast, and this did 
not appear to arise so much froma want of a just conception 
of the part, as of physical powers to execute it. She was 
most successful in the scene in which she makes herself 
known to the Countess, where her sorrow and remorse were 
naturally depicted, though not with sufficient force. C. Kem- 
ble’s Stranger was an admirable performance. 

A new farce, called “ A Race for a Wife,” was brought out 
on the same evening; the plot of which turns on a single in- 
cident: Two young men, who find that their [respective fathers 
intend the same lady as a wife foreach of them, agree to de- 
cide who shall have her by making a race to her house in 
Caernarvonshire. The race, and of course the lady, is won, 
in strict conformity to poetical justice, by the one who is at- 
tached to her, the other’s views being merely on her fortune. 
The incidents which arise to retard the progress of the race 
constitute the sole interest of the piece, which is altogether 
of a flimsy description. ‘The dialogue is an incessant attempt 
to be witty without success, and but for the exertions of the 
performers, we doubt whether the piece would have been 
fairly heard through. Jones and Liston did all they could for 
it. Miss Love made her first appearance at this house in 
Phoebe, and was very favourably received. 
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MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1820. 









WALKING DRESS. 





A cAMBRIC muslin morning dress: the bottom of the skirt 
is finished by a single deep flounce of the same material. 
which is headed by a narrow bowdllonné of thin jaconaut muslin: 
the body is high, the back full, and the dress fastens with 
buttons behind; the waist is rather long, the fronts are plain, 
and the collar, which is composed of thin jaconaut muslin, 
puckered to resemble a pine-apple, siis close round the throat, 
and turning over falls rather low in the neck. The epaulette 
comes almost half-way to the clbow, and is formed of bands 
of this kind of puckering put lengthwise, and full puffs of 
muslin placed between. The long sleeve is rather straight, 
and is terminated by a rouleau cull of puckered muslin. The 
pelisse worn with this dress is composed of deep lavender- 
coloured gros de Naples, wadded and lined with white sarsenet, 
and trimmed with a broad band of byas satin, of a bright 
rose colour; this trimming goes round the bottom and up 
the fronts, which are fastened with full bows of the same 
material. The body is tight to the shape, and has a high 
standing collar. The sleeve is longer and wider than we 
have recently scen; the upper part is ornamented with two 
rouleaux of rose-coloured satin, formcd into puffs by narrow 
bands of gros de Naples, and the cuff is composed of a single 
rouleau to correspond. Head-dress, a cornette composed ot 
British net, with a very full border of narrow lace. ‘The 
bonnet worn over it is of the same material as the pelisse, 
and lined with white satin; the crown is of an oval form and 
rather low; the brim is very deep in front, but sloped at each 
side so as to be quite shallow at the ears, and is finished with 
a rouleau of white satin. A full pluie of lavender-coloured 
feathers droops very low on the left side, and rose-coloured 
trings tic the bonnet under the chin, Triple lace ruff, kid 
half-boajs to correspond with the pelisse, and Limeric gloves, 
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EVENING DRESS. 

A wuitr satin round dress: the bottom of the skirt is 
finished with a double fall of British blond, which is broad, 
and of a very rich pattern, with a pointed edge; and is laid 
on almost plain. A row of tufted white silk trimming of a 
new pattern forms a heading to each of these flounces, which 
are placed one immediately above the other. ‘The corsage 
is tight to the shape, fastens behind, and is of moderate 
length in the waist, which is cut rather low all round the 
bust, which is trimmed by a single fall of blond, headed by a 
rouleau of white satin. A trimming of narrow pointed blond 
forms a demi-lozenge in front of the bust. The sleeves are 
a mixture of white satin and lace; the latter is formed into 
pufls in the form of crescents: the sleeve is very short, and 
is confined to the arm by a white satin rouleau, A very 
broad-figured white gros de Naples sash, which is put round 
the waist in folds, and ties in a bow and long ends behind, 
finishes the dress. flead-dress, a white satin toque, elegantly 
ornamented with white pearl lozenges of a square form, and 
not so low as they have been worn. A pearl tassel depends 
from the right side, and a superb plume of white ostrich 
feathers droops from the lefi. Necklace and ear-rings, pearl. 
White kid gloves; white satin shoes; and carved ivory fan. 
We are indebted to Miss Pierpoint, maker of the Corset 
a la Grecque, No. 9, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, for both 
these dresses. 

We must again resort to Brighton, Cheltenham, &c. &c. 
for the changes which have taken place, or rather, which are 
taking place in fashionable costume. Walking-dress has as- 
sumed, in general, a much warmer appearance; but for a 
carriage, or for the fashionable promenade on a fine day, 
silk pelisses are still worn; and notwithstanding their light 
appearance, they are, from being wadded, a very comfortable 
garb. 

Muslin is partially worn in morning-dress; but tabbinets, 
lustres, and coloured bombazines, are in greater estimation. 
The latter we think are more so than they have been for 
some years. We have just been favoured by a house in 
Bond-strect, with the sight of a morning-dress made of this 
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material, and as we consider it a remarkably tasteful dis- 
habille, we shall endeavour to describe it to our fair readers. 

The colour is between a ponceau and aruby, but is neither 
so dark as the first nor so bright as the last, but may be 
said to partake in some degree of both. The skirt is gored 
and full, and is finished at the bottom by a deep pointed 
flounce of the same material, edged with velvet to corre- 
spond, surmounted by a fulness of bombazine interspersed 
with oak-leaves composed of velvet. The body is tight to 
the shape, and the waist is long; the gown laces behind, 
and the back is something narrower than they have recently 
been made, particularly at the bottom. The shape is formed 
by a cestus of the same material, edged with velvet, which 
is of moderate breadth round the waist, except in front, 
where it slopes up in the Grecian style; it is likewise pointed 
at the bottom, and fastens in front with small silk buttons. 
The sleeve is long and moderately wide, and is ornamented 
at the bottom by a fulness mixed with leaves to correspond 
with the skirt; the half-sleeve is in the same style, but 
broader. The collar, which is very high, and stands out a 
good deal from the throat, also corresponds with the trim- 
ming. 

The materials for dinner dress, are poplin, sarsenet, and 
gros de Naples, which is more worn than either of the others, 
Dinner gowns are always cut low, and the sleeves are worn 
very short and full. There is little alteration in trimmings ; 
indeed, the only perceptible difference is, that they are not 
worn so high as they have been of late. Gauze is still par- 
tially used; but velvet and satin are more in favour. Bodies, 
composed of a mixture‘of these two materials, are sometimes 
worn in full dress with a white satin skirt; the velvet is 
always of some very full colour, as ponceau, purple, dark 
green, &c. but the satin is white, to correspond with the 
skirt. The bust and the waist are trimmed with white blond 
lace. The sleeve is, like the body, a mixture of satin and 
velvet; the former is always full, and disposed either in 
puffs or draperies. 

Caps in half dress, and toques in full dress, are beginning 
to come very much into favour; the former are always of 
a simple form, with low cauls, and either of a round or 
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demi cornette shape; and are trimmed with winter flowers; 
the latter are always adorned with feathers. Fashionable 
colours are—bright rose-colour, dark slate-colour, dcep-la- 
vender, mazarine-blue, purple, pouceau, and ruby of different 
shades. 


CABINET DES MODES DE PARIS. 


Berore I ask my fair readers to accompany me to one 
of the fashionable promenades, I must say a few words up- 
on a subject which I slightly touched upon at the conclusion 
of my last paper; I mean the manner in which very young 
ladies dress in France; and in this one particular, I have 
no doubt that my countrywomen will acknowledge that French 
taste is correct. The gown of the youthful belle is only suffi- 
ciently fashionable to acquit her of the imputation of singu- 
larity; it is always moderately trimmed, and if it is not 
white, which is, we must observe, the prevailing colour for 
very young people, it is at least of some modest hue; nor is 
there on any occasion, a glaring contrast of colour in any 
part of her dress. The bosom is decorously covered, even 
at home; and the hair, simply disposed in braids or light 
curls, forms the only ornament of the head. 

The same simplicity characterizes her dress in grand cos- 
tume; the materials are good, but never very expensive ; 
a muslin, or, perhaps, white sarsenet frock, which displays 
very little of the bosom, trimmed at the bottom with riband 
‘or a wreath of flowers, a small bouquet of roses placed on 
one side of the head, or else a garland partially concealed 
by the redundant curls which are mixed with it, is the ut- 
most extent of youthful finery, Such of my fair readers as 
are adverse to the French, will perhaps exclaim, that the 
vanity which is a prime ingredient in the composition of our 
Gallic neighbours, may very probably be the cause of this 
seeming moderation: and that they are too well satisfied with 
their own charms to suppose they can possibly derive any 
advantage from dress. I know not whether such be the fact, 
but granting even that it is, we need not quarrel with the 
cause, when the effect is so pleasing. 
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But enough of the misses ; let us now proceed to 








LES CHAMPS ELYSEES, 


and see how the groupes of fashionables who are amusing 
themselves with a morning’s lounge are attired. There is 
variety enough in all conscience in the materials of the 
dress, though not a great deal in the form. Here you see 
a lady in a perkale gown and velvet spencer, there another 
belle attired in a silk or velvet pelisse. Some élégantés ap- 
pear in high dresses made of Merino cloth, printed in a 
running pattern; these are worn without any shawl or pe- 
lerine; but if the gown is.of silk, a cachemire or silk shawl 
is generally thrown over it. 

Pelisses, or cloth gowns, without any other covering, are 
worn by those whose shapes will bear criticism; but if there 
is a trifling defect, it is easily concealed by a pelerine, or 
a shawl which is thrown over the high dress adopted by 
ladies who cannot boast a form of perfect symmetry. The 
waists are still worn very long, but sleeves are not so tight 
to the arm as formerly. The peak in front of the dress is 
not universally adopted, though it is still considered fashion- 
able. All dresses, whether for out or in-door costume, are mo- 
derately trimmed, and the trimming always corresponds in 
colour with the dress, indeed, unless in the case of velvet 
dresses, it is generally of the same material. 

Pelisses now are usually worn fastened up the front with 
small silk buttons: the trimming goes all round and con- 
sists of ruches, of which there are sometimes five or six falls 
put close to each other. In some instances there are two 
rowsof ruche trimming not made so full as the one above- 
mentioned, which are laid at some distance from each other, 
and the space between them is adorned with satin pufis. 
The top of the shoulder is ornamented with a fulness of satin, 
as is also the bottom of the sleeve. 

Another fashionable style of trimming, is a silk gimp of 
the same colour as the pelisse; there are in general three 
rows of it each progressively broader than the other. This 
sort of trimming is also used for silk gowns. 

Let us now look at la téte; the adornment of which is the 
grand object of a Frenchwoman’s cares. The rage for con- 
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trasted colours in head-dresses, has now entirely subsided, 
and the fair Parisians have passed at once to the other ex- 
treme. The bonnet now is always either white, or corres- 
ponds in colour with the dress, and several fashionables who 
affect a peculiar simplicity of attire, have the trimming also 
of a similar colour; if the chapeau is white, it is always or- 
namented with white plumes, and lined with rosc-colour. 

There are so many materials used for chapeauz, that it is 
rather difficult to say which is most fashionable. Gros de Naples 
and other kinds of silk, to which the French give the name of 
velours simulé, velours natte, and velours epingle, metallic gauze 
of different colours, and pluche ae soie, that is to say, silk 
plush of different kinds, are all in favour. Velvet is not yet 
considered decidedly fashionable, but it begins to be worn. 

Bonnets are still worn large, but there is a good deal of 
variety in their form; and the crown, though never high, is 
worn much lower by some ladies than by others; a great 
many are ornamented at the top with a small square hand- 
kerchief of the same material, adorned with satin rouleauz, 
and the ends tacked down; these kind of crowns are shaped 
like a man’s hat; others which are made lower, are of an 
oval form. The brims of some bonnets stand out a good 
deal from the face, and are extremely shallow at the ears; 
ethers are very deep at the ears, and set close round 
the face; and there are a good many pointed in the Mary 
Stuart style. Thus every lady has an opportunity of suit- 
ing the shape of her head-dress to the contour of her coun- 
tenance. | 

A very novel bonnet, which is calculated to give what 
the French call l’air imposant, is made of white silk plush; 
the brim is large, and very little pointed; the crown is low, 
and a deep point, which is higher than the crown stands up 
in front, and is partly shaded by plumes of ostrich feathers, 
which cover the whole front of the crown, and droop on the 
left side. The prevailing colours are—rose-colour, grey, dark 
zreen, lead-colour, and lavender-colour. 
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APOLLON IAN WREATH. 
a 


POETICAL ESSAY. 


TO PROVE BY ARGUMENT AND EXAMPLE WHETHER THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF WOMEN ON SOCIETY HAS BEEN MOST INJURIOUS 
OR MOST BENEFICIAL TO ITS INTERESTS, 















(Concluded from page 240.) 






PPP? a? 


But let me ask, where woman’s weakness lies, 
Where we surpass them? are we all more wise? 
Which of our talents do they not possess, 
And having, deck it in a lovelier dress? 








The Teian bard*, ’twixt each o’er-brimming bowl 
Will stammer, ** Prudence—dignity of soul, 
And—and—” but here his catalogue is o’er, 

And the Misogynist can add no more. 

To “ endless triflingt,” France’s sapient sage 
Condemns the sex in every coming age. 

Unthinking drivellers! on this very ground 

Will woman’s proudest, surest claims be found. 
Prudence! ’tis their's; we learn from them the art, 
The genuine prudence of the guileless heart; 

Not their’s the wile—the cunning covert plan— 
No! give that honour, if ’tis such, to man. 
If e’er frivolity in them bore sway, 

’T was to the manners of the fleeting day; 
To education, not the nature’s will, 

They owe the error, and they owe it still. 





















Where then does man so much surpass the fair, 
Or why is he alone creation’s heir? 











* Anacreon. +t St. Lambert. 
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Doubtless their minds and habitudes of thought 
Have different ranges, yet, the reason sought, 
From this discrepancy an order flows, 

In this diversity a beauty glows, 

This light and shade but forms a perfect whole, 
These varied tones, the harmony of soul; 

Can there be difference, where the self-same source 
Supplies the stream, tho’ devious be the course? 
Can there be wonder woman equals man, 

Their faults and virtues crowded in one span? 
’Tis half our soul that animates their frame, 

Its shelter lovelier, but its strength the same. 


The cautious foresight which the statesman claims, 
The laurelled wreath at which the soldier aims, 
May not be their’s, (tho’ that admits of doubt, 
For Sarragosa heard the battle-shout 
Of her who mourned a plighted lover’s fall, 

Yet led the combat on the rampart wall, 

Planted the banner of Iberia’s pride 

On heaps of slain, and conquered by its side. 
Corday,* like Brutus, freed a timid world, 

And from his height a blood-stain’d despot hurld; 
And Peter’s Catharine framed the cautious deedt 
That crown’d a triumph, and a monarch freed; 
The Natchez Indian bends to female power, 
His chief a woman—honour there—a dower)— 
But their's the glow of feeling and of mind; 

The sprightly fancy and the wit refin'd; 

The wond’rous knowledge of the human heart 
That traces nature with a magic art, 

Unravels motives and pourtrays the will 

With clear precision and surpassing skill ; 

Draws men and manners “ living as they rise,” 
And shoots the passing folly as it flies; 

That glows in Necker, and o’er Edgeworth’s page 
Spreads all the wit of youth—the truth of age; 
And burns in Baillie’s passion-speaking line, 
Intense, but painful—fervid, yet sublime. 

And their's is eloquence in word, in look, 

Of nobler sort than e’er the forum shook. 





* Charlotte Corday, the assassin of Robespierre. 
t The treaty of St. Pruth, 
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In them each feature seconds every thought 
With vivid ardour and a grace unbought. 


But judge them less from what, by genius fir’d, 
They give the world than what they have inspir’d. 
For them the Muses first taught man to sing, 
For them the lyre first wore its echoing string, 
Still in their service its most gentle tones 
With grateful love the birth-like service owns; 
And never poet drank Castalia’s stream 
Who had not sunn’d him in love’s radiant beam. 
Their’s is devotion, pure as angel’s pray’r, 
Their’s open truth that ne’er suspects a snare, 
The virgin bloom of modesty, that meek 
And softly spreads across the blushing cheek, 
The spotless faith, a vow that never broke, 
The sainted sweetness that could never mock, 
The soften’d heart, the friend of all that live, 
Prompt to believe, and easy to forgive, 
That grace of life, urbanity, and flow 
Of pleasing converse which men mark and know, 
Yet find they cannot, try it as they will, 
Copy with half a woman’s tact and skill ; 
And their’s is love, as pure as that of Heaven, 
Love! holy gift to man by mercy giv’n! 
Eden itself without thee was unblest, 
Woman appeared, thou then became our guest ; 
When our first father left the blooming bow’r, 
’T was thou that watch’d him in the perill’d hour, 
The flaming sword of justice passed him by, 
Love was his buckler—love his friend on high! 
The desert wild than Eden grew more fair 
With thou to sooth him in the hour of care. 
In after time the curse that man had won, 
Love, godlike love! in heaven’s eternal son, 
’Rased out and blotted; and, the penance past, 
Unmingled love creation ruled at last! 
Love through all time a woman’s form hath wore, 
But love shall flourish when all time is o’er, 
Immortal gift! to Heaven it then will fly, 
The home of love is in the deep blue sky! 
Yet while on earth th’ etherial spirit dwells, 
From woman’s bosom flows its soothing spells,— 
Yhat is its fountain, there its secret cells. 
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On all alike the sun its glory beams, 
The moon on all its silent beauty streams ; 
“‘ Just or unjust,” such Heaven's all-wise decree, 
They share its bounty: so ’tis, love, with thee ; 
Thy power pervades the proudest, humblest breast, 
Rank, wealth, and title, share but with the rest ; 
And truest love is often found to grace 
The humble cottage and the peaceful race. 





Impassion’d God! with the young heart thou liv’st. 
Thy fairy beams the purple radiance giv’st 
To youth’s clear morn, to which, in life’s decline, 
We turn to think of! thou art then a mine 
Of boundless wealth, an undecreasing store, 
A gushing fount of pleasure, bubbling o’er ! 


But thou, when mellowed by connubial years, 
In form as graceful, but sedate, uprears 
Thy placid brow, as when the God of flame 
You course in madness thro’ the glowing frame. 


Britain, my country! thy peculiar boast, 
More than the cliffs that guard thy rugged coast, 
More than the slaves thy bounteous hand unchain’d, 
More than the Jaurels that thy sons have gain’d, 
Is of thy matrons; every charm of life 
Is here concentred in that one word—wife! 


No solar beam with us inflames desire, 
Or lights within the ceaseless, quenchless fire 
Of fever’d jealousy; our wives. are free, 
Yet chaste and spotless, as a wife should be ; 
And the bright sample of affection rare, 
That Spartan annals blazon with such care, 
In Cleombrutus’ wife, who spurn’d a throne, 
Her husband then an exile and unknown, 
With us would pass without such proud display, 
For love as strong in every breast bears sway; 
And not a wife this sea-girt isle contains, 
But what would gladly break her husband’s chains, 
Howe’er the peril, and, like Layalette, 
Shew love and courage in one bosom met. 


Here let me pause ; my pleasing task is past, 
Aud to the word my bantling thus I cast. 
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If but one fair one pay me with a smile, 
In vain I have not burn’d the midnight oil ; 

Or but one scoffer at the seraph race, 

To better feelings in his breast give space, 

And own, with nature, that this world were drear, 

Did not the sunshine of their smiles appear, 

Confess, with Ledyard, that where’er we roam, 

A woman’s bosom is compassion’s home ; 

That ’mid the graces of a polish’d life, 

Or the rude contests of barbaric strife, 

Beneath the equator—at the freezing poles, 

In sultry Ind, or where the Niger rolls, 

Woman’s the same peculiar gift of Heaven, 

To man on earth, by his creator given 

To cheer his pilgrimage, and guide his way, 

Like Israel’s beacon, with celestial ray. JUVENIS. 


















LOVE’S OWN TEAR. 







PPI? S 


A SONG, BY MISS MARY LEMAN REDE. 


PSPPPPP 






Sorrow has the soothing tear 
That weeps her woe away ; 
Joy, a gem divinely clear, 
That blends with rapture’s ray ; 
Fond Sympathy, a softer dew, 
And Pity, pearls as bright, 
When beauty’s floating eyes of blue 
Beam soft in humid light. 










And yet has beauty’s eye a charm 
More exquisite than this, 

When love’s own tear starts wild and warm, 
At passion’s parting kiss. 

O then its lustre is divine, 
No ray of Heaven clearer, 

It is love’s purest, brightest shrine, 

And earth holds nothing dearer. 
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LINES, 


Anna! why so pale and sad, 
Ever mourning o’er the past ? 

The fairest flower blooms to fade 
Shrinking ‘neath the wintry blast. 


Trust not hope, delusive ever, 
Changing as the fire-fly’s light. 

E’en the fondest wishes sever, 
When they seem to shine most bright, 


Life itself’s a troubled stream, 
Faithless as the summer Zephyr, 

Fickle as the April sun-beam, 
Only fleeter every pleasure. 


But there is reserv’d above 
A joy for those who truly love. 


June 26th, 1820. 


TO E. H. 


To gaze upon thy beauteous form, 
Happy I'll pass the longest day; 
From earliest break of rosy morn, 
Till night tracks out her dusky way. 


There, as the wandering bee that sips 
Honey from sweetly blushing flowers, 

So I the fragrance of thy lips, 

Nor fear the love that treacherous hovers 
Around the goblet fill’d with bliss, 

If I but gain a parting kiss. 


Not Arabia’s spice groves bending 
*Neati: the western Zephyrs’ sigh, 
Ever waft a sweeter offering, 

To the radiant summer sky. 


Rovce Leon. 
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Yes, Ellen, thou art lovelier far 
Than the bright beaming evening star, 
Lovelier than the heaven-ting’d flower 
Droeping down with morning dew, 
Or the gold sea’s fairest bower, 
Deck’d with gems of varied hue, 
Or the Lotus’ modest head, 
Emerging from her ocean bed, 


Camberwell, July 25th, 1820. 


ON BEAUTY. 


‘‘ Say, what is beauty? doth it dwell 
In sportive dimple’s airy cell? 

Or breathes it from those roses red, 
That o’er a cheek of iv’ry spread? 

Or beams it ina starry eye 

Of seraph blue, or ebon dye? 

Or glides it with harmonious charm, 
Through fair proportion’s faultless form? 
Say where it dwells, that I may learn, 
If beauty ’tis for which I burn?’ 


“Think not, fond youth, the charms you seek 
Belongs alone to roseate cheek, 
Or neck of snow, or eye of light, 
Or form of fair proportion bright ; 
Whate’er the form, whate’er the face, 
Which still thy gaze delights to trace, 
Whate’er the speaking eyes that shine, 
With heart and soul reflecting thine, 
There end thy seach; and learn from me, 
That beauty’s centred there for thee. 
A. M. Porter’. 





* We congrutulate ourselves and our readers upon the acquisition of so valu- 
able a correspondent as Miss A. M. Porter, and while we acknowledge it as an 
honour to which we could scarcely have aspired, we indalge a hope, that 
her generous example will induce others of similar talents to favour as with 
occasional contributions. 
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STANZAS.—ADDRESSED TO Miss KINGDOM. 


TuovuGu lowly born of nature’s sons, 
And bred in nature’s school, 

Yet, oh! my brain on empire runs, 
And would a Kingdom rule. 


For thee I’ll bear the heat of noon, 
For thee, I'll wander far, 

My soul’s delight—my hop'd-for boon! 
For thee, with all I'll war. 


Ye regal pow’rs of every ciime, 
Legitimate and base, 

If hope would dawn, no martial line 
Should check my conqu’ring -pace. 


But hence! pale fear, and freezing doubt! 
My vengeance, rivals, shun; 
In fancy’s eye, both lord and lout, 
Far from my Kingdom run! 
Somer’s Town. W. S—s. 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Epitaph, by H.—Communications of P. Bull—Lines after a Storm, by H-— 
Lines, by M.—Lament of the Clyde, by William,—Communications of J. M. 
Lacey,—Sonnet, by R. H.—Charade, by J. N. W. S.—the Communications of 
Miss M. L. Rede—and Lines to Miss F—, by H. are received, 








The letter of Guy was duly received, but as we could scarcely suppose he 
was in earnest in the request he made, we did not think any answer necessary. 


We have only omitted B—’s letter because we do not wish to make the Mu- 
seum a medium for politcal controversy. We are obliged to him for his 
communications, and shall be happy to hear from him on less pointed subjects. 


« The Snuff-box” shall appear next month, if possible. 


The Lines, by M. and by M. E—s, are not sufficiently good for insertion; 
when the talents of the latter have received alittle more cultivation, we shall 
have pleasure in receiving her offerings- 


The Lines, by F. F. C. though very fair for so young an author, are yet 
inadmissible. 
We are sorry we cannot oblige “ A Constaut Reader” by the insertion of 


his letter: his criticisms, we conceive would be as little interesting to our rea- 
ders as their pubiication would be handsome to our correspondent. 
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